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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


WAsraNQTON  Irving  was  bom  at  New  York  on 
April  5,  1783.    His  father,  a  Scotsman  who  had  mar- 
ried an  American  wife  and  had  settled  in  New  York  in 
1763,  was  in  easy  circumstances,  and  well  able  to  pro- 
vide for  his  nimierous  family  —  eleven  in  all,  of  whom 
Washington  was  the  youngest.    The  boy  received  his 
early  education  in  various  elementary  schools,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  entered  a  law  office  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifymg  as  an  attorney.    Here,  however,  he  gave 
more  attention  to  literature  than  to  law,  and  amused 
himself  by  writing  humorous  articles  for  the  news- 
papers.   In  1804,  in  order  to  benefit  his  health,  he 
was  sent  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.    On  his  return  to  New  York  in  1806,  he 
began,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  William  and  a 
friend,  the  pubUcation  of  Salmagundi,  a  periodical 
journal,  but  the  project  was  short  lived.    He  again 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  the 
work.    A  personal  bereavement  at  this  time,  which 
profoundly  affected  the  remainder  of  his  life,  deter- 
mined him  to  resume  his  literary  work,  with  the  result 
that  the  History  of  New  York  by  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker was  published  in  1809.    This  work  established 
his  fame  as  a  humorist. 

In  1810,  Irving  became  a  partner  in  a  commercial 
house;  but  the  venture  did  not  prove  a  success,  and 
in  1818  the  firm  failed.    In  the  meantime,  in  1815, 
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Irving  had  onut  more  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
failure  of  his  business  schemes  determined  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  Uterature  as  a  vocation.  In  1820  the 
Sketch-Book  was  published,  followed  in  1822  by  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  In  1826  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  American  Legation  at  Madrid.  As  a 
result  of  his  residence  in  Spain,  he  gave  to  the  worid 
his  Life  of  Columbus,  Ine  ConqtKst  of  Grenada,  and 
The  Alhambra.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  the  American  Legation  at  London.  He  remained 
there  for  four  years,  returning  to  America  in  1832,  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years. 

On  Irving's  return  to  his  native  country,  he  settled 
at  Sunnyside  on  the  Hudson,  a  place  of  residence  that 
he  had  long  desired.  A  journey  to  the  western  prairies 
in  1833  and  a  close  friendship  with  John  Jacob  Astor 
were  the  causes  of  his  Tour  of  the  Prairies  and  Astoria. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to 
Spain.  Four  pleasant  years  were  spent  in  that  coun- 
try, and  in  1846  he  returned  again  to  America,  there  to 
remain  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  next  thirteen  years 
were  passed  quietly  at  Sunnyside,  where  he  died  on 
November  28,  1859.  The  more  important  of  his  re- 
maining works  are  Life  of  Goldsmith,  Mahomet  and  his 
Successors,  The  Adventures  of  Captain  BonneviUe,  and 
the  monumental  Life  of  Washington. 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  must 
remember  the  KaatskiU  Mountains.^    They  are  a  dis- 
membered branch  of  the  great  Appalachian  family, 
and  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of  the  river,  swellmg 
up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording  it  over  the  surround-ff 
ing  country.    Every  change  of  season,  every  change 
of  weather,  indeed,  every  hour  of  the  day,  produces 
some  change  in  the  magical  hues  and  shapes  of  these 
mountains,  and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the   good 
wives,  far  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers.    When  the  lo 
weather  is  fair  and  settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue 
and  purple,  and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the  clear 
evening  sky;  but  sometimes  when  the  rest  of  the  land- 
scape is  cloudless,  they  will  gather  a  hood  of  grey 
vapors  about  their  summits,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of  16 
the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and  light  up  Uke  a  crown  of 

glory. 

At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountams,  the  voyager 
may  have  descried  the  light  smoke  curling  up  from  a 
village,  whose  shingle-roofs  gleam  among  the  trees,  20 
just  where  the  blue  tints  of  the  upland  melt  away  into 
the  fre'sh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape.  It  is  a  little 
village  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by 
some  of  the  Dutch  colonists  in  the  eariy  time  of  the 
province,  just  about  the  beginning  of  the  government  25 


'  KaatskiU  Mountains. 
part  of  New  York  State. 


The  Kaatskills  are  in  the  eastern 
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of  the  good  Peter  Stuyvesant*  (may  he  rest  in  peace!), 
and  there  were  some  of  the  houses  of  the  original  set- 
tlers standing  within  a  few  years,  built  of  small  yellow 
bricks  brought  from  Holland,  having  latticed  windows 

0  and  gable  fronts,  surmounted  with  weathercocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  very  houses 

(which,  to  tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly  time-worn 

and  weather-beaten),  there  lived  many  years  since, 

while  the  country  was  yet  a  province  of  Great  Britain, 

10  a  simple,  good-natured  fellow,  of  the  naa  ^  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Van  Winkles 
who  figured  so  gallantly  in  the  chivalrous  days  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  accompanied  him  to  th  siege 
of  Fort  Christina.'    He  inherited,  however,  but  little 

15  of  the  martial  character  of  his  ancestors.  I  have 
observed  that  he  was  a  simple,  gocd-natured  man;  he 
was,  moreover,  a  kind  neighbor,  and  an  obedient  hen- 
pecked husband.  Indeed,  to  the  '  -tter  circumstance 
might  be  owing  that  meekness  of  spirit  which  gained 

aohim  such  universal  populaxity;  for  those  men  are 
most  apt  to  be  obsequious  and  conciliating  abroad, 
who  are  under  the  discipline  of  shrews  at  home.  Their 
tempers,  doubtless,  are  rendered  pliant  and  malleable 
in  the  fiery  furnace  of  domestic  tribulation;    and  a 

25  curtain  lecture  is  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world 
for  teaching  the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-suffering. 
A  termagant  wife  may,  therefore,  in  some  respects  be 
considered  a  tolerable  blessing,  and  if  so  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  thrice  blessed. 


» Peter  Stuyvesant.  The  Dutch  Director-General  of  the  New 
Netherlands.  He  was  appointed  in  1645  and  held  his  office 
until  the  capture  of  the  country  by  the  English  in  1664. 

'  Fort  Christina.  7eter  Stuyvesant  captured  Christina,  a 
Swedish  fort  on  the  Brandywine  River  in  Delaware,  in  1655. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  he  wm  a  great  favorite  among  all 
the  good  wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual  with  the 
amiable  sex,  took  his  part  in  all  family  squabbles; 
and  never  failed,  whenever  they  talked  those  matters 
over  in  their  evening  gossipings,  to  lay  all  the  blames 
on  Dame  Van  Winkle.  The  childre/i  of  the  village, 
'oo,  would  shout  with  joy  whenever  he  approached. 
He  assisted  at  their  sports,  made  their  playthings, 
taught  them  to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and  told 
them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches,  and  Indians,  lo 
Whenever  he  went  dodging  about  the  village,  he  was 
surrounded  b>  a  troop  of  them,  hanging  on  his  skirts, 
cumbering  on  his  back,  and  playing  a  thousand  tricks 
on  him  with  impunity;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at 
liim  throughout  the  neighborhood.  M 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was  an  insu- 
perable aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labor.  It 
could  iiot  be  from  the  want  of  assiduity  or  persever- 
ance; for  he  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock,  with  a  rod  as 
long  and  '  3avy  as  a  Tartar's  lance,  and  fish  all  day  20 
without  a  n  urmur,  even  though  he  should  not  be  en- 
couraged by  a  single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a  fowl- 
ing-piece on  his  shoulder  for  hours  together,  trudging 
through  woods  and  swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down 
aale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild  pigeons.  He  25 
would  never  refuse  to  assist  a  neighbor,  even  in  the 
roi  '-'^st  toil,  and  was  a  foremost  rnan  at  all  country 
fro  for  husking  Indian  com,  or  building  stou> 
fences;  the  women  of  the  village,  too,  used  to  employ 
him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to  do  such  little  odd  jobs  30 
as  their  less  obliging  husbands  would  not  do  for  them. 
In  a  word,  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  anybody's  busi- 
ness but  his  own;  but  as  to  doing  family  d-^ty,  and 
keeping  his  farm  in  order,  he  found  it  impossible. 
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In  fact,  he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on  his 
farm;  it  was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of  ground 
in  '  he  whole  country;  everything  about  it  went  wrong, 
and  would  go  wrong,  in  spite  of  him.    His  fences  were 

6  continually  falUng  to  pieces;  his  cow  would  either  go 
astray  or  get  among  the  cabbages;  weeds  were  sure  to 
grow  quicker  in  his  fields  than  anywhere  else;  the 
rain  always  mrde  a  point  of  setting  in  just  as  he  bad 
some  outdoor  work  to  do;  bo  that  though  his  putri- 

lomonial  estate  had  dwindled  away  under  his  manage- 
ment, acre  by  acre,  until  there  was  Uttle  more  left 
than  a  mere  patch  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  yet  it 
was  the  worst-conditioned  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 
His  children,  too,  were  p^  ragged  and  wild  fs  if 

16  they  belonged  to  nobody.  His  son  Rip,  an  urchin  be- 
gotten in  his  own  likeness,  promised  to  inherit  the 
habits,  with  the  old  clothes  of  his  father.  He  was 
generally  seen  trooping  Uke  a  colt  at  his  mother's 
heels,  equipped  in  a  pair  of  his  father's  cast-off  galli- 

20gaskins,*  which  he  had  much  ado  to  hold  up  with  one 
hand,  as  a  fine  lady  does  her  train  in  bad  weather. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  one  of  those  happy 
mortals,  of  foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  who  take  the 
world  easy,  eat  white  bread  or  brown,  whichever  can 

26  be  got  with  least  thought  or  trouble,  and  would  rather 
starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a  pound.  If  left  to 
himself,  he  would  have  whistled  Ufe  away  in  perfect 
contentment;  but  his  wife  kept  continually  dinniag  in 
his  ears  about  his  idleness,  his  carelessness,  pad  the 

30  ruin  he  was  bringing  on  his  family.  Momir^g,  noon, 
and  night  her  tongue  was  inr  3santly  going,  and  every- 
thing he  said  or  did  was  sure  to  produce  a  torrent  of 
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household  eloquence.  Rip  had  but  one  way  of  reply- 
ing to  all  lectures  of  the  kind,  and  that,  by  frequent 
use,  had  grown  into  a  habit.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  shook  his  head,  cast  up  his  eyes,  but  said 
nothing.  This,  however,  always  provoked  a  fresh  s 
volley  from  his  wife;  so  that  he  was  fain  to  draw  off 
liis  forces,  and  take  to  the  outside  of  the  house  —  the 
only  side  which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a  henpecked 
husband. 

-  Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf,  who  lo 
was  as  much  henpecked  as  his  master;  for  Dame  Van 
Winkle  regarded  them  as  companions  in  idleness,  and 
even  looked  upon  Wolf  with  an  evil  eye,  as  the  cause 
of  his  master's  going  so  often  astray.    True  it  is,  in 
all  points  of  spirit  befitting  an  honorable  dog,  ha  wasi5 
as  courageous  an  animal  as  ever  scoured  the  woodi  — 
but  what  courage  can  withstand  the  ever-during  and 
all-besetting  terrors  of  a  woman's  tongue?    The  mo- 
ment Wolf  entered  the  house  his  crest  lell,  his  tail 
drooped  to  the  ground,  or  curled  between  his  legs,  he  20 
sneaked  about  with  a  gallows  air,  casting  many  a  side- 
long glance  at  Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  at  the  ioast 
flourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle  he  would  fly  to  the 
door  with  yelping  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  25 
as  years  of  matrimony  rolled  on;  a  tart  temper  never 
mellows  with  age.  and  a  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edged 
tool  that  grows  keener  with  constant  use.  For  a  long 
while  he  used  to  console  himself,  when  driven  from 
home,  by  frequenting  a  kind  of  peri)etual  club  of  the  30 
sages,  philosophers,  and  other  idle  personages  of  the 
village;  which  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench  before  a 
small  inn,  designated  by  a  rubicimd  portrait  of  His 
Majesty  George  the  Third.    Here  they  used  to  sit  in 
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the  shade  through  a  long  laay  summer's  day,  talkiug 
listlessly  over  village  gossip,  or  telling  endless  sleepy 
stories  about  nothing.  But  it  would  have  been  worth 
any  statesman's  money  to  have  heard  the  profound  dis- 

6  cussions  that  sometimes  took  place,  when  by  chance  an 
old  newspaper  fell  into  their  hands  from  some  passing 
traveller.  How  solemnly  they  would  listen  to  the  con- 
tents, as  drawled  out  by  Derrick  Van  Bummel,  the 
schoolmaster,  a  dapper  learned  little  man,  who  was 

10  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  most  gigantic  word  in  the 
dictionary;  and  how  sagely  they  would  deliberate  upon 
public  events  some  months  after  they  had  taken  place. 
The  opinions  of  this  junto*  were  completely  con- 
trolled by  Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  village, 

16  and  landlord  of  the  inn,  at  the  door  of  which  he  took 
bis  seat  from  morning  till  night,  just  moving  suffi- 
ciently to  avoid  the  sun  and  keep  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree;  so  that  the  neighbors  could  tell  the  hour  by 
his  movements  as  accurately  as  by  a  sim-dial.    It  is 

20  true  he  was  rarely  heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe 
incessantly.  His  adherents,  however  (for  eveiy  great 
man  has  his  adherents),  perfectly  understood  him,  and 
knew  how  to  gather  his  opinions.  When  anything 
that  was  read  or  related  displeased  him,  he  was  ob- 

26  served  to  smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and  to  send  forth 
short,  frequent,  and  angry  puffs;  but  when  pleased,  he 
would  inhale  the  smoke  slowly  and  tranquilly,  and 
emit  it  in  light  and  placid  clouds;  and  sometimes, 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  letting  the  fra- 

30  grant  vapor  curl  about  his  nose,  would  gravely  nod  his 
head  in  token  of  perfect  approbation. 


»  Junto.    A  secret  council  to  debate  on  afFairs  of  govern- 
ment. 
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From  even  this  stronghold  the  unlucky  Hip  was  at 
length  routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who  would  sud- 
denly break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  assemblage 
and  call  the  members  all  to  naught;  nor  was  that 
august  personage,  Nicholas  Vedder  himself,  sacred  5 
from  the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible  virago,  who 
charged  him  outright  with  encouraging  her  husband  in 
habits  of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair; 
and  his  only  alternative,  to  escape  from  the  labor  of  lo 
the  farm  and  clamor  of  his  wife,  was  to  take  gun  in 
hand  and  stroll  away  into  the  woods.    Here  he  would 
sometimes  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  share 
the  contents  of  his  wallet  with  Wolf,  with  whom  he 
sympathized  as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  persecution.    "  Poor  15 
Wolf,"  he  would  say,  "thy  mistress  leads  thee  a  dog's 
life  of  it;  but  never  mind,  my  lad,  whilst  I  live  thou 
shalt  never  want  a  friend  to  stand  by  thee!"    Wolf 
would  wag  his  tail,  look  wistfully  in  his  master's  face, 
and  if  dogs  can  feel  pity,  I  verily  believe  he  recipro-ao 
cated  the  sentiment  with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind  on  a  fine  autumnal 
day.  Rip  had  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Kaatskill  Mountains.  He  was 
after  his  favorite  sport  of  squiriel  shooting,  and  the 25 
still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  reechoed  with  the  re- 
pv^rts  of  his  gun.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw 
himself,  late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll,  covered 
with  mountain  herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  a 
precipice.  From  an  opening  between  the  trees  he  30 
could  overlook  all  the  lower  country  for  many  a  mile 
of  rich  woodland.  He  saw  at  a  (Ustance  the  lordly 
Hudson,  far,  far  below  him,  moving  on  its  silent  but 
majestic  course,  with  the  reflection  of  a  purple  cloud, 
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or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bark,  here  and  there  sleeping 
on  its  glassy  bosom,  and  at  last  losing  itself  in  the  blue 
highlands. 
On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  deep  moun- 

8  tain  glen,  wild,  lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bottom  filled 
with  fragments  from  the  impending  cliffs,  and  scarcely 
lighted  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  For 
some  time  Rip  lay  musing  on  this  scene;  evening  was 
gradually  advancing,  the  mountains  began  to  throw 

10 their  long  blue  shadows  over  the  valleys;  he  saw  that 
it  would  be  dark  long  before  he  could  reach  the  village, 
and  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  when  he  thought  of  en- 
countering the  terrors  of  Dame  Van  Winkle. 
As  he  was  about  to  descend,  he  heard  a  voice  from 

18a  distance,  hallooing,  "Rip  Van  Winkle!  Rip  Van 
Winkle!"  He  looked  round,  but  could  see  nothing 
but  a  crow  winging  its  solitary  flight  across  the  moun- 
tain. He  thought  his  fancy  must  have  deceived  him, 
and  turned  again  to  descend,  when  he  heard  the  same 

20 cry  ring  through  the  still  evening  air:  "Rip  Van 
Winkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  —  at  the  same  time  Wolf 
bristled  up  his  back,  and  giving  a  low  growl,  skulked 
to  his  master's  side,  looking  fearfully  down  into  the 
glen.     Rip  now  felt  a  vague  apprehension  stealing 

28 over  him;  he  looked  aa./ou8ly  "m  the  same  direction, 
and  perceived  a  strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the 
rocks,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  something  he 
carried  on  his  back.  He  was  surprised  to  see  any 
human  being  in  this  lonely  and  unfrequented  place; 

30  but  supposing  it  to  be  someone  of  the  neighborhood 

in  need  of  his  assistance,  he  hastened  down  to  yield  it. 

On  nearer  approach  he  was  still  more  surprised  at 

the  singularity  of  the  stranger's  appearance.    He  was 

a  short,  square-built  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  ^  " 
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and  a  griialed  beard.    His  dress  was  of  the  antiqu< 
Dutch  fashion:    a  cloth  jerkin  strapped  round  the 
waist,  several  pair  of  breeches,  the  outer  one  of  ample 
volume,  decorated  with  rows  of  buttons  down  the 
sides,  and  bunches  at  the  knees.    He  bore  on  hiss 
shoulder  a  stout  keg,  that  seemed  f  11  of  liquor,  and 
made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  assist  him  ^ith 
the  load.    Though  rather  shy  and  distrustful  of  this 
new  acquaintance.  Rip  complied  with  his  up'ml  alac- 
rity;  and  mutually  relieving  one  another,  *  km-  lO 
bered  up  a  narrow  gully,  apparently  the  dr         J  of  a 
mountain  torrent.    As  they  ascended.  Rip  •  now 
and  then  heard  long  rolling  peals  like  dista          mder, 
that  seemed  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine,         ather 
cleft,  between  lofty  rocks,  towards  which  th.      r  ggted  u 
path  conducted.    He  paused  for  a  moment    but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  muttering  of  one  of  tho8«>  transi  mi 
thunder-showers  which  often  take  place  m  mounts  a 
heights,  he  proceeded.    Passing  throu^  the  rav^  i., 
they  came  to  a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphi  jieatrt   sur-  m 
rounded  by  perpendicular  precipices,  ov#«»  the  brs^F 
of  which  impending  trees  shot  their  br     ches,  so    la; 
you  only  caught  glimpses  of  the  azure  sky  and    **e 
bright  evening:  cloud.    During  the  whole  time  P.      •    ^ 
his  companion  had  labored  on  in  silence;   for  ui  2" 
the  former  marvelled  greatly  what  could  be  tht  ob|e^« 
of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild  mountain    yet 
there  was  something  strange  and  incomprehensible 
about  the  unknown,  that  inspired  awe  and  checked 
familiaritjj/f'                                                                    30 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of  wonder 
presented  themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the  centre 
was  a  company  of  odd-looking  personages  playing  at 
ninepins.    They  were  dressed  in  a  quaint  outlandish 
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fashion;  some  wore  short  doublets,  others  jerkins,  with 
I'jng  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most  of  them  had  enor- 
mous breeches  of  similar  style  with  that  of  the  guide's. 
Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar;  one  had  a  large 
B  beard,  broad  face,  and  small  piggish  eyes;  the  face  of 
another  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  nose,  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  white  sugar-loaf  hat,  set  off  with  a 
little  red  cock's  tail.  They  all  had  beards,  of  Vijious 
shapes  and  colors.    There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be 

10  the  commander.  He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with 
a  weather-beaten  countenance;  he  wore  a  laced  doub- 
let, broad  belt  and  hanger,  high-crowned  hat  and 
feather,  red  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  with 
roses  in  them.    The  whole  group  reminded  Rip  of  the 

15  figures  in  an  old  Flemish  painting  in  the  parlor  of 

'ominie  Van  Shaick,  the  village  parson,  which  had 

been  brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  the 

settlement.* 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip  was,  that 

ao  though  these  folks  were  evidently  amusing  themselves, 
yet  they  maintained  the  gravest  faces,  the  most  mys- 
terious silence,  and  were,  withal,  the  most  melancholy 
party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Nothing 
interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene  but  the  noise  of 

25  the  balls,  which,  whenever  they  were  rolled,  echoed 
along  the  mountains  like  rumbling  peaid  of  thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they 
suddenly  desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared  at  him 
with  such  fixed,  statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange,  un- 

«)  couth,  lack-lustre  countenances,  that  his  heart  turned 
within  hina,  and  his  knees  smote  together.  His  com- 
panion now  emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg  into  large 


*  Settlement.    The  county  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1614. 
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flagons,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait  upon  the  com- 
pany. He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling;  they 
quaffed  the  liquor  in  profound  silence,  and  then  re- 
turned to  their  game. 

By  degrees  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided,  a 
Ke  even  ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  to 
taste  the  beverage,  which  he  found  had  much  of  the 
flavor  of  excellent  Hollands.*  He  was  naturally  a 
thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat  the 
draught.  One  taste  provoked  another;  and  he  reiter-io 
ated  his  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often  that  at  length  his 
senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his  head, 
his  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll  is 
whence  he  had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes  —  it  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning. 
The  birds  were  hopping  and  twittering  among  the 
bushes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft,  and  breast- 
ing the  pure  mountain  breeze.     "Surely,"   thought 20 
Rip,  "I  have  not  slept  here  all  night."     He  recalled 
the  occurrences  before  he  fell  asleep.     The  strange 
man  with  a  keg  of  liquor  —  the  mountain  ravine  — 
the  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks  —  the  woe-begone 
party  at  ninepins  —  the  flagon  —  "Oh!   that  flagon! 2S 
that  wicked  flagon!"    thought  Rip  —  "what  excuse 
shall  I  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle  ?" 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the 
clean,  well-oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  fire- 
lock lying  by  him,  the  barrel  encrusted  with  rust,  the  30 
lock  falling  off,  and  the  stock  worm-eaten.     He  now 
suspected  that  the  grave  roisterers  of  the  mountain  b  d 

*  Hollands.    Holland  gin. 
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put  a  trick  upon  him,  and,  h»™g  d<«ed  Mm  vath 
liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.    Wolf,  t«.,  had  d... 
anoeared    but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a 
!^S  or  partridge     He  whistled  after  him,  and 
.rr^  his  Lnte,  but  all  in  v^n;  the  echoes^peated 
-    his  whistle  and  shout,  but  no  dog  was  to  be  ^"_ 
He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  ««  «f  '^  7° 
ini's  gambol,  and  it  he  met  with  any  of  the  party,  to 
demand  his  dog  and  gu*.    As  he  r<«e  to  walk,  h^ 
.ofound  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  -f  -X-^/^j-: 
n,iial  activity.    "These  mountam  beds  do  not  ap-ee 

:^:hm:  "bought  m,  -^d  if  this  ^^^^^^j^i 

•♦V,  „  fit  ni  the  rheumatism,  I  shall  have  a 

S^rdTime^HlmmeVan  Winkle."    With  some 

„dSty  he  got  down  into  the  glen;    he Joundjhe 

KuUy  up  which  he  and  h.s  companion  had  «scenaea 

?he  preceding  evening;    but  *« .  >>- 7*'>™"  " 

mountain  stream  was  now  f"^'"^/"''" ''' 'Sng 
Lm  rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the  glen  with  babbling 
from  rocK  to  ro    ,  ^  scramble  up 

"^Tdes  w„':'k;ng  rSlsome  way  through  thickets 
o^  Wr  h,    -salras,  and  witch-hazel,  and  sometime 
tiZd  ip  or  entangled  by  the  wild  grapevines  that 
twSTed  their  coils  or  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  and 

--^l^r  hetrdt'rr^the    ravine  had 
opll  tough  the  cliffs  to  the  -Ph>^-  -;  ^^_ 

»jr:Mirp=rwTiV"^?3nb 

tLblins  in  a  sheet  of  feathery  foam,  and  fell  mto 
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of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about  a  dry  tree 
that  overhung  a  sunny  precipice;  and  who,  secure  in 
their  elevation,  seemed  to  look  down  and  scoff  at  the 
poor  man's  perplexities.  What  was  to  be  done?  the 
morning  was  passing  away,  and  Rip  felt  famished  for  5 
want  of  his  breakfast.  He  grieved  to  give  up  his  dog 
and  gun;  he  dreaded  to  meet  his  wife;  but  it  would 
not  do  to  starve  among  the  mountains.  He  shook  his 
head,  shouldered  the  rusty  firelock,  and,  with  a  heart 
full  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  turned  his  steps  home-io 
wards. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  number  of 
people,  but  none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat  sur- 
prised him,  for  he  had  thought  himself  acquainted 
with  everyone  in  the  country  round.  Their  dress,  15 
too,  was  of  a  different  fashion  from  that  to  which  he 
was  accustomed.  They  all  stared  at  him  with  equal 
marks  of  surprise,  and  whenever  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  him,  invariably  stroked  their  chins.  The  con- 
stant recurrence  of  this  gesture  induced  Rip,  involun-  20 
tarily,  to  do  the  same,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
found  his  beard  had  grown  a  foot  long! 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A 
troop  of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  after 
him,  and  pointing  at  his  grey  beard.  The  dogs,  too,  25 
not  one  of  which  he  recognized  for  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, barked  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  very  village 
was  altered;  it  was  larger  and  more  populous.  There 
were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never  seen  before, 
and  those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts  hadao 
disappeared.  Strange  names  were  over  the  doors 
—  strange  faces  at  the  windows,  —  everything  was 
strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him;  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  both  he  and  the  world  around  him 
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were  not  bewitched.*  Surely  this  was  his  native  ^1- 
r     ?vhiph  he  had  left  but  the  day  before.    There 

»  Dreciscly  as  it  had  always  teen  -  RiP  *»'.  f  ^'"^.r" 
pS-  "That  flagon  last  night,"  thought  he,     has 

n'ltrXso'r'd^Hy  that  he  tound  the  way 

to  hi^wn  house,  which  he  approached  with  sdent 

.1  exacting  evMV  moment  to  hear  the  shrdl  vo.ce 
loawe  expecting  ev_  ^^__  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^„ 

t°;-th    r  otuen  in,  the  windows  shattered 
'a^d  the  doors  off  the  hing^^    A  ha«-ta"ed  f  "gjh^t 
looked  like  Wolt  was  skulking  about  it.    Rip  eaiwi 
Xt  naine.  hut  the  »--'-•  "  -^^l 

^4":;'  d:."";:^  rip,  •■»-  forgotten 

■"He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  te«  the  truth.  Dame 
«Van  Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  »«•"„  »  J^ 
empty,  forlorn,  and  apparently  abandone^  Th'^  ^^ 
Utpness  overcame  all  his  connubial  fears  — he  caliea 
budly  or  Ws  wife  and  children  -  the  lonely  chambers 
rngfor  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and  then  agam  all 

""  HetoThurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his  old  re- 
sort  the  village  inn  -  but  it,  too.  was  gone.     K  large 
S;.ty  wooden  building  stood  in  its  place,  with  great 
Cng  windows,  some  of  them  broken  «.d  mended 
:,„'rold  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over  the  d»or  was 
minted    "The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan  Doohttle. 
C    d'of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quie 
He  Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  now  w^  reared  a  t^l 
naked  pole,  with  something  on  the  top  that  looked  like 
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a  red  night-cap,'  and  from  it  was  fluttering  a  flag,  on 
which  was  a  singular  assemblage  of  stars  and  stripes 
—  all  this  was  strange  and  incomprehensible.  He 
recognized  on  the  sign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of  King 
George,  under  which  he  had  smoked  so  many  a  peace-  5 
ful  pipe;  but  even  this  was  singularly  metamorphosed. 
The  red  coat  was  changed  for  one  of  blue  and  buff,  a 
sword  was  held  in  the  hand  instead  of  a  sceptre,  the 
head  was  decorated  with  a  cocked  hat,  and  under- 
neath was  painted  in  large  characters,  "  General  lo 
Washington." 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the  door, 
but  none  that  Rip  recollected.  The  very  character  of 
the  people  seemed  changed.  There  was  a  busy*  bus- 
tling, disputatious  tone  about  it,  instead  of  the  accus- 15 
tomed  phlegm  and  drowsy  tranquillity.  He  looked  in 
vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Vedder,  with  his  broad 
face,  double  chin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering  clouds 
of  tobacco-smoke  instead  of  idle  speeches;  or  Van 
Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  doling  forth  the  contents  20 
of  an  ancient  newspaper.  In  place  of  these,  a  lean 
bilious-looking  fellow,  with  his  pockets  full  of  hand- 
bills, was  haranguing  vehemently  about  rights  of  citi- 
zens —  elections  —  members  of  Congress  ^  —  liberty  — 
Bunker's  HilP  — heroes  of  seventy-six  *— and  other  25 

'  Red  night-cap.  During  the  French  Revolution  a  red  cap 
was  used  as  the  symbol  of  liberty.  The  villagers  had  erected 
a  liberty-pole,  surmounted  by  a  red  cap,  and  from  which  was 
flying  the  "stars  and  stripes,"  the  flag  of  the  new  United  States. 

'  Congress.  The  governing  body  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rcprosontatives. 

»  Bunker's  Hill.  The  first  important  conflict  between  the 
British  government  and  the  Colonists.  The  Bri^'ah  were  vic- 
torious.    Bunker  Hill  is  near  Boston. 

*  Heroes  0/  seventy-six.    The  year  in  which  the  Declaratioa 
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words,  which  were  a  perfect  Babylonish  jargon*  to  the 
bewildered  Van  Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long  grizzled  beard, 
his  rusty  fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and  an  army 

5  of  women  and  children  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted 
th^  attention  of  the  tavern-politicians.  They  crowded 
round  him,  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot  with  great 
curiosity.  The  orator  bustled  up  to  him,  and,  draw- 
ing him  partly  aside,  inquired   "on  which  side  he 

10 voted?"  Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.  Another 
short  but  busy  little  fellow  pulled  him  by  the  arm, 
and,  rising  on  tiptoe,  inquired  in  his  ear,  "Whether 
he  was  federal  or  Democrat?-"  Rip  was  equally  at 
a  loss' to  comprehend  the  question;   when  a  knowing, 

15 self-important  old  gentleman,  in  a. sharp  cocked  hat, 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  putting  them  to  the 
right  and  left  with  his  elbows  as  he  passed,  and  plant- 
ing himself  before  Van  Winkle,  with  one  arm  akimbo, 
the  other  resting  on  his  cane,  his  keen  eyes  and  sharp 

20  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  soul,  de- 
manded in  an  austere  tone,  "  what  brought  him  to  the 
election  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his 
heels,  and  whether  he  meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  tlie 
village?"  —  "Alas!  gentlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somew^ 

25 dismayed,  "I  am  a  poor  quiet  man,  a  nativo  of 
place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  king,   God  bless 

him!" 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  bystanders  — 


of  Independence  was  signed  by  the  Continental  Congress  at 
Philadelphia. 

»  Babylonish  jargon.  Babylon  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.     See  Genens  xi.  9. 

*  Federal  .  .  .  Democrat  e  names  of  the  two  political 

parties  at  that  time  existir.  \e  United  States. 
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"A  tory!  *  a  tory!  a  spy!  a  rr fugee!  hustle  him! 
away  with  him!"  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  self-important  man  in  the  cock^'d  hat  restored 
order;  and,  having  assumed  a  tenfold  p.usterity  of 
brow,  demanded  again  of  the  unknov/n  culprit  what  5 
he  came  there  for,  and  whom  he  was  seeking?  The 
poor  man  humbly  assured  him  that  he  meant  ro  harm, 
but  merely  came  there  in  search  of  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  used  to  keep  about  the  tavern. 

"Well  —  who  are  they ?  —  name  them."  lo 

Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment,   and  inquired, 
♦^Where's  Nicholas  Vedder?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an  old 
man  replied,  in  a  thin,  piping  voice:  "Nicholas  Ved- 
der! why,  he  is  dead  and  gone  these  eighteen  years!  is 
There  was  a  wooden  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  that 
used  to  tell  all  about  him,  but  that's  rotten  and  gone, 
too." 

"Where's  Brom  Dutcher?" 

"Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  20 
the  war;    some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point  ^  —  others  say  he  was  drowned  in  a  squall 
at  the  foot  of  Antony's  Nose.^    I  don't  know  —  he 
never  came  back  again." 


*  Tory.  The  adherents  of  the  British  government  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  were  termed  "Tories." 

*  Stony  Point.  This  fort  on  the  Hudson  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  1779,  but  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the  Colonists 
led  by  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 

'  Antony's  Nose.  A  promontory  on  the  Hudson  a  few  miles 
above  Stony  Point.  It  was  said  to  have. been  named  after 
Antony  Van  C'orlear,  the  trumpeter  of  Peter  Stuyve.sant. 
Antony  had  a  very  large  nose,  and  a  beam  of  light  is  supposed 
to  have  struck  this  nose,  aud,  glancing  off,  to  have  killed  a 
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"Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaater ? " 
"  He  went  off  to  the  wars,  too,  was  a  great  militia 
general,  and  is  now  in  Congress." 

Rip's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these  sad  changes 
sin  his  home  and  friemls,  and  finding  himself  thus  alone 
in  the  world.  Every  answer  puzzled  him,  too,  by 
treating  of  such  enormous  lapses  of  time,  and  of  matters 
which  he  could  not  understand:  war  —  Congress — 
Stony  Point;  he  had  no  courage  to  ask  after  any  more 
10 friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair,  "Does  nobody  here 
know  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?  " 

"Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  exclaimed  two  or  three. 
"Oh,  to  be  sure!  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder,  lean- 
ing against  the  tree." 
15     Rip  looked,   and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of 
himself,  as  he  went  up  the  mountain:   apparently  as 
lazy,  and  certainly  as  ragged.    The  poor  fellow  was 
now  completely  confounded.     He  doubted  his  own 
identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another  man. 
20  In  the  midst  of  his  be^\'ilderment,  the  man  in  the 
"  cocked  hat  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his 

name?  j    «<t» 

"  God  knows,"  exclaimed  he,  at  his  wit  s  end;      1  m 
not  myself  — I'm  somebody  else  — that's  me  yonder 

25 —  no- that's  somebody  else  got  into  my  shoes— I 
was  myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  they've  changed  my  gun,  and  everything  s 
changed,  and  I'm  changed,  and  I  can't  tell  what's  my 
name,  or  who  I  am!" 

30  The  bystanders  began  now  to  look  at  each  other, 
nod,  wink  significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against 


sturgeon  in  the  water  near  by.  To  commemorate  this  miracle, 
Stuy  vesant  named  the  point  of  land  near  where  it  happened 
Antony's  Nose. 
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their  foreheads.  There  was  a  whisper,  also,  about 
securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the  old  fellow  from 
doing  mischief,  at  the  very  suggestion  of  which  the 
self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat  retired  with  some 
precipitation.  At  this  critical  momcmt  a  fresh,  comely  a 
woman  pressed  through  the  throng  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  grey-bearded  man.  She  had  a  chubby  child  in  her 
arms,  which,  frightened  at  liis  looks,  began  to  cry. 
"Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "hush,  you  little  fool;  the 
old  man  won't  hurt  you."  The  -"ane  of  the  child,  the  lo 
air  of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  hei  /oice,  all  awakened 
a  train  of  recollections  in  his  mind.  "What  is  your 
name,  my  good  woman?"  asked  he. 

"Judith  Gardenier." 

"  And  your  father's  name?  "  is 

"Ah,  poor  man.  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  his  name, 
but  it's  twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from  home 
with  his  gun,  and  never  has  been  heard  of  since,  — 
his  dog  came  home  without  him;  but  whether  he  shot 
himself,  or  was  carried  iway  by  the  Indians,  nobody  20 
can  tell.     I  was  then  V  it  a  Httle  girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask;  and  he  put 
it  with  a  faltering  voice:  — 

"Whore's  your  mother  ?" 

"Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since;   she 25 
broke  a  blood-vessel  iu  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New  Eng- 
land peddler." 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort  at  lea'  this  intel- 
ligence. The  honest  man  could  coniuin  himself  no 
longer.  He  caught  his  daughter  and  her  child  in  his.w 
arms.  "I  am  your  father!"  cried  he  —  "young  Rip 
Van  Winkle  once  —  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  now!  Does 
nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering  out 
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from  among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and 
peering  under  it  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  exclaimed, 
^ure  enough,  it  '-^  Rip  Van  Winkle -it  is  himself  I 
Welcome  home  again,  old  neighbor.  -  Why,  where 
Bhave  you  been  these  twenty  long  years?" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty 
years  had  been  to  him  but  as  one  night.    The  neigh- 
bors stared  when  they  heard  it;   some  were  seen  to 
wink  at  each  other,  and  put  their  tongues  in   their 
10  cheeks;  and  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat, 
who,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  had  returned  to  the 
field,  screwed  down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and 
shook  his  head  — upon  which  there  was  a  general 
shaking  of  the  head  throughout  the  assemblage. 
15     It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of 
old  Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advanc- 
ing up  the  road.    He  was  a  descendant  of  the  histo- 
rian of  that  name,'  who  wrote  one  of  the  earliest 
accounts  of  the  province.    Peter  was  the  most  ancient 
20  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in  all  the 
wonderful  events  and  traditions  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  recollected  Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated  his  story 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.    He  assured  the 
company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed  down  from  his 
25  ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  Mountains 
had  always  been  haunted  by  strange  beings.    That  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  great  Hendrick  Hudson,^'  the  first 


»  Of  that  name.     Adrian  Vanderdonk. 

»  Hendrick  Hudson.  Henry  Hudson,  the  English  "a^^S^^t^;' 
discovered  the  river  that  bears  his  name  in  1609.  In  1611, 
he  was  abandoned  by  his  crew  in  Hudson  Bay,  discovered  by 
him  the  year  before.  He  is  supposed  to  have  perished  miser- 
ably,  as  he  was  not  heard  of  again.  The  three  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  was  celebrated 
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discoverer  of  the  river  and  country,  kept  a  kind  of 
vigil  there  every  twenty  years,  with  his  crew  of  the 
Half-moon;  being  permitted  in  this  way  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and  keep  a  guardian  eye  upon 
the  river  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name.  That  5 
his  father  had  once  seen  them  in  their  old  Dutch  dresses 
playing  at  ninepins  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain;  and 
that  he  himself  had  heard,  one  summer  afternoon,  the 
sound  of  their  balls  like  distant  peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke  up,  lo 
and  returned  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
election.  Rip's  daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with 
her;  she  had  a  snug,  well-furnished  house,  and  a  stout, 
cheery  farmer  for  a  husband,  whom  Rip  recollected 
for  one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb  upon  his  15 
back.  As  to  Rip's  son  and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto  of 
himself,  seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was  employed 
to  work  on  the  farm;  but  evinced  an  hereditary  dis- 
position to  attend  to  anything  else  but  his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits;  he  soon  20 
found  mauy  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather 
the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  time;  and  preferred 
making    friends    among  the   rising   generation,  with 
whom  he  soon  grew  into  great  favor. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived  at  25 
that  happy, age  when  a  man  can  be  idle  with  impu- 
nity, he  took  his  place  once  more  on  the  bench  at  the 
inn  door,  and  was  reverenced  as  one  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  village,  and  a  chronicle  of  the  old  times  "before 
the  war."  It  was  some  time  before  b^  could  get  into  30 
the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  ^lade  to  com- 


with  great  magnificence  in  New  York  City  in  1909.  Among 
the  other  interesting  exhibits  was  a  reproduction  of  Hudson's 
ship,  the  Half-moon. 
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V  ^A  .hP  irtraMC  events  that  had  taken  place  dur- 

ChUtX^^     How  that  there  had  been  a  revolu- 
,ng  his  torpor,    n  ^  ^^^ 

tionary  war -that  ^^™un^^  instead  of  being  a 
J^^^c^^n  isMt^^t  G^^rge  th;  Third,  he  was  now 
Tul  citizen  of  the  United  State..  R^P,  m  fact  was 
L^litician;  the  changes  of  states  and  empires  made 
but  mtl  taprcssion  on  him;  but  there  was  one  spe- 

'»-:tird;/eh.gothisn.U„.^^^^^^ 

rr°"^th:^  — rthe"  tyranny  of  Dame  Van 

w^     Whenever  her  name  was  mentioned,  how- 

Ztl.  Zlhrhead,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  a«d 

c^['uD  his  eyes,  which  might  pass  either  foj  «n  ex- 
cast  up  nis  ejc  ,  ^     j^Ij^. 

pre&sion  of  resignation  to  his  late,  or  joj  » 

'' Hrused  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  ar- 
» rived  Tilr.  Doolittle's  hotel.    He  was  observed   at 
tot   to  vary  on  some  points  every  time  he  told  it, 
Sh  wZ  doubtless,  owing  to  his  having  so  recentty 
Iwaked.      t  at  last  settled  down  precisely  to  the  tale 
rhavTrelated,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
^neighbort^d  but  knew  it  by  heart.    Some jlways 
^etended  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted  that 
Ch^been  out  of  his  head,  and  that  this  wa.  ^e 
•  ♦  ««  tvhioh  he  always  remained  ilighty.     ine  oia 
S^^hrnhttant,  howev^r,  almost  universally  gave 
^Tll  credit.    Even  to  this  day  they  never  hear  a 
iwder^So  m  of  a  summer  afternoon  about  the  Kaats- 
"tlh  y  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  are 
a   thdr  game  of  ninepins;   and  it  is  a  common  msh 
'   lu  henpecked  husbands  in  the  neighborhood,  when 
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life  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  that  they  might  have 
a  quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  flagon.^ 


•  Irving  humorouHly  HuppoHcs  the  story  of  Uip  Van  Winkle 
to  have  been  found  anionn  the  papcra  of  Dii-drich  Knirk«T- 
bocker,  "an  old  gentirman  of  New  York  who  wa.s  visry  curious 
in  the  Dutch  history  of  the  pnjvince  and  the  manners  of  the 
descendants  from  its  primitive  settlers."  In  a  note  to  the  tale 
as  originally  published,  Irving  suys,  quoting  the  exact  words  of 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker: — 

"The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  may  seem  incredible  to  many, 
but  nevertheless  I  give  it  my  full  belief,  for  I  know  the  vicinity 
of  our  old  Dutch  settlements  to  have  been  very  subject  to  mar- 
vellous events  and  appearances.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  many 
stranger  stories  than  this,  in  the  villages  along  the  Hud.son;  all 
of  wh.ch  were  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  I  have 
even  talked  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  myself,  who,  when  last  I  saw 
him,  was  a  very  old,  venerable  man,  and  so  perfectly  rational 
and  consistent  on  every  other  point,  that  I  think  no  coasci- 
entious  person  could  refuse  to  take  this  into  the  bargain ;  nay, 
I  have  seen  a  certificate  on  the  subject  taken  before  a  country 
justice  and  signed  with  a  cross,  In  the  justice's  own  handwriting. 
The  story,  therefore,  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
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In  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious  coves  which 
indent  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  broad 
expansion  of  the  river  denominated  by  <e  ancient 
Dutch  navigators  the  Tappon  Zee,'  and     here  they 

a  always  prudently  shortened  sail  and  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Nicholas '  when  they  crossed,  there  lies  a 
small  market  town  or  rural  port,  which  by  some  is 
called  Greensburgh,  but  which  is  more  generally  and 
properly  known  by  the  name  of  Tarry  Town.    This 

10  name  was  given,  we  are  told,  in  former  days,  by  the 
good  housewives  of  the  adjacent  country,  from  the 
inveterate  propensity  of  their  husbands  to  linger  about 
the  village  tavern  on  m.irket  days.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  merely  advert  to  it, 

15  for  the  sake  of  being  precise  and  authentic.  Not  far 
from  this  village,  )erhaps  about  t'vo  miles,  tnere  is  a 
little  valley  or  rather  lap  of  land  among  high  hills, 
which  is  one  of  the  quietest  places  in  the  whole  world. 
A  smair  brook  glides  through  it,  with  just  murmur 

20  enough  to  lull  one  to  repose;  and  the  occasional  whistle 

'  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  story  here  told  is  also  supposed  to 
have  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Diedrich  Knickerbockci'. 

'  Tappan  Zee.  Tuppan  Bay  is  an  expansion  of  the  Hudson 
River  not  far  from  New  York,  about  twelve  miles  long  and 
three  and  one-half  miles  wide. 

» St.  Nicholas.  The  patron  saint  of  sailors  as  well  as  of 
children.  He  is  said  to  have  become  Bishop  of  Myra  in  Lydia, 
and  to  have  died  about  340  a.d. 
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of  a  quail  or  tapping  of  a  woodpecker  itt  almoHt  the 
only  sound  that  ever  breaks  in  ui,on  the  uniform  tran- 
quillity. - 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit 
in  squirrel-Hhooting  waH  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut-trees  s 
that  shf^des  one  side  of  the  valley.  !  had  wandered 
into  it  at  noontime,  when  all  nature  is  peculiarly 
quiet,  and  was  startled  by  the  roar  of  my  own  gun,  as 
it  broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  around  and  was  pro- 
longed and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes.  If  ever  lo 
I  should  wish  for  a  retreat'  whither  I  might  steal 
from  the  world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly 
away  the  remnant  of  a  trouble<l  life,  I  know  of  none 
more  promising  than  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  pe-M 
culiar  character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  descend- 
ants from  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  this  sequestered 
glen  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  "Sleepy 
Hollow,"  and  its  rustic  lads  are  called  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the  neighboring  country.  20 
A  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  over  the 
land,  and  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere.     Some  say 
that  the  place  was  bewitched  by  a  High  German  doc 
tor,*  during  the  early  days  of  the  settlement;     •th.     , 
that  an  old  Indian  chief,  the  prophet  or  wizard  i)\  '•>-  im 
tribe,  held  his  powwows  there  before  the  country  was 
discovered  by  Master  Hendrick  Hudson .=»    Certain  it 
is,  the  place  still  continues  under  the  sway  of  some 


•  A  retreat.  This  wish  of  Irvine's  was  realized,  when  in  later 
years  he  b4)ught  this  e.state  and  built  there  the  home  of  hw 
declining  years,  Sunnyside. 

'  High  German  doctor.  From  the  southern  or  higher  part  of 
Germany. 

»  Hendrick  Hudson.     See  note,  page  26. 
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witching  power,  that  holds  a  spell  over  the  minds  of 
the  good  people,  causing  them  to  walk  in  a  continual 
revery.  They  are  given  to  all  kinds  of  marvellous 
beUefs;    are  subject  to  trances  ar  I  visions.,  and  fre- 

squcntly  see  strange  sights,  and  heir  music  axk^  mces 
in  the  air.  The  whole  neighbor!  ecu  abounis  with 
local  tales,  haunted  spots,  and  twilight  supc-stitions; 
stars  shoot  and  meteors  glare  oftener  across  the  valley 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  the  night- 

10  mare,*  with  her  whole  ninefold,  seems  to  make  it  the 
favorite  scene  of  her  gambols. 

■  The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haunts  this 
enchanted  region,  and  seems  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  air,  is  the  apparition  of  a  fig- 

18  ure  on  horseback,  without  a  head.  It  is  said  by  some 
to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper ,2  whose  head  had. 
been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  some  nameless 
battle  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  is  ever 
and  anon  seen  by  the  country  folk  hurrying  along  in 

20  the  gloom  of  night,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
His  haunts  are  not  confined  to  the  valley,  but  extend 
at  times  to  the  adjacent  roads,  and  especially  to  the 
vicinity  of  a  church^  at  no  great  distance.  Indeed, 
certain  of  the  most  authentic  historians  of  those  parts, 


»  Nightmare.  Among  the  northern  peoples  the  Nightmare 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  female  demon  who  had  power  to 
trouble  sleep. 

"He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  nine-fold." 

—  Shakespeare,  King'Lear. 

s  Hessian  trooper.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  .about 
sixteen  thousand  German  mercenaries  were  employed  by  the 
British  government.  The  larger  number  of  these  were  from 
Hesse-Cassel  and  so  all  were  called  Hessians  by  the  Colonists, 
Who  had  a  peculiar  hatred  for  them  as  hired  soldiers. 

»  Church.    This  church,  built  in  1699,  is  still  in  existence. 
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who  have  been  careful  in  collecting  and  collating  the 
floating  facts  concerning  this  spectre,  allege  that  the 
body  of  the  trooper  having  been  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, the  ghost  rides  forth  to  the  scene  of  battle  in 
nightly  quest  of  his  head,  and  that  the  rushing  speeds 
with  which  he  sometimes  passes  along  the  Hollow, 
like  a  midnight  blast,  is  owing  to  his  being  belated^ 
and  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  churchyard  before 
daybreak. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  this  legendary  super- lo 
stition,  which  has  furnished  materials  for  many  a  wild 
story  in  that  region  of  shadows;    and  the  spectre  is 
known  at  all  the  country  firesides,  by  the  name  of  the 
Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  visionary  propensity  1 15 
have  mentioned  is  not  confined  to  the  native  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valley,  but  is  unconsciously  imbibed  by 
everyone  who  resides  there  for  a  time.  However  wide 
awake,  they  may  have  been  before  they  entered  that 
sleepy  region,  they  are  sure,  in  a  little  time,  to  inhale  20 
the  witchmg  influence  of  the  air,  and  begin  to  grow 
nnaginative,  to  dream  dreams,  ard  see  apparitions. 

I  mention  this  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible  laud; 
for  it  is  in  such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys,  found 
here  and  there  embosomed  in  the  great  State  of  New  25 
York,  that  population,  manners,  and  customs  remain 
fixed,  while  the  great  torrent  of  migration  and  im- 
provement, which  is  making  such  incessant  changes 
m  other  parts  of  this  restless  country,  sweeps  by  them 
unobserved.  They  are  like  those  little  nooks  of  still  ao 
water,  which  border  a' rapid  stream,  where  we  may  see 
the  straw  and  bubble  riding  quietiv  at  anchor,  or 
slowly  revolving  in  their  mimic  harbor,  undisturbed 
by  the  rush  of  the  passing  current.    Though  many 
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years  have  elapsed  since  I  .rod  th^  ^r^^^^^^^^^^ 
aio^«v  Hollow    vet  I  question  whether  1  snoma  uuv 
S 'find  ts'ame  trci  and  the  same  famiUes  vege- 
tatinu  in  its  sheltered  bosom.  .        ^«^„+a 

K     In  tWs  by-place  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  remote 

vears  since,  a  wonny  wifei«v  «tor- 

Crane   who  sojourned,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,     tar 
rieS  "in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  ot  .nstructmg 

.."ht'children  oUhe  vicinity.  He  was  »  n-^-J^Con^ 
necticut  a  State  which  supplies  the  Union  witn  pio- 
C t;  the  mind  as  well  as  tor  the  forest,  and  sends 
S  yearly  its  legions  of  frontier  woodm^and^un- 
try  schoolmasters.    The  cognomen  <>«  Crane  w^n^t 

isinapphcable  to  his  person.    He  was  tall,  •'"*  ^f"* 
ngiy  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  le^, 
Ss  thai  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  ^--.  j^  ^^^ 

s\XhurJ^etr\-^:^^^^^^ 

-a:^:\r;r;»-.Sa£ath. 

re^rdtrToteT::t^ng"a,r:urprofii 

:  ra  on  r^indy  day,  with  his  Cothes  bagging  ".J^ 
»  fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  ™»tf ''»'""  ™ 
the  genfus  of  famine  descending  upon  the  earth,  or 
some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  -'o^fi^'j'-  , 

His  schoolhouse  was  a  low  building  of  one  large 
room  rudely  constructed  of  logs;  the  windows  partly 

Ttm  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would  find 
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some  embarrassment  in  getting  out,  —  an  idea  most 
probably  borrowed  by  the  architect,  Yost  Van  Hoii- 
ten,  from  the  mystery  of  an  eelpot.*    The  schoolhouse 
stood  in  u  rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation,  just  at 
the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a  brook  running  closes 
by,  and  a  formidable  birch-tree  growing  at  one  end  of 
it.     From  hence  the  low  murmur  of  his  pupils'  voices, 
conning  over  their  lessons,  might  be  heard  in  a  drowsy 
summer's  day,  like  the  hum  of  a  beehive;    nterrupted 
now  and  then  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  master,  lo 
in  the  tone  of  menace  or  command;  or,  peradventure, 
by  the  appalling  sound  of  the  birch,  as  he  urged  some 
tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge. 
Truth  to  say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  ever 
bore  in  mind  the  golden  maxim,  "Spare  the  rod  and  is 
spoil  the  child."  ^    Ichabod  Crane's  scholars  certainly 
were  not  spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was 
one  of  those  cruel  potentates  of  the  school  who  joy 
in  the  smart  of  their  subjects;  on  the  contrary,  he  20 
administered  justice  with  discrimination  rather  than 
severity;  taking  the  burden  off  the  backs  of  the  weak, 
and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong.  Your  mere 
puny  stripling,  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the 
rod,  was  passed  by  with  indulgence;  but  the  claims  of  25 
justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double  portion  on 
some  little  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch 
urchin,  who  sulked  and  swelled  and  grew  dogged  and 
sullen  beneath  the  birch.  All  this  he  called  "doing  his 
duty  by  their  parents";  and  he  never  inflicted  a  chas-30 


»  Eelyot.     A   funnel-shaped    trap   used    for   catching   eels. 
The  eel  could  get  in,  but  could  not  get  out  again. 
» (Spare  the  rod,  etc.     See  Proverbs  xiii.  24. 
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tisement  without  follo^ving  it  by  the  assurance,  so  con- 
solatory to  the  smarting  urchin,  that  "he  would  re- 
member  it  and  thank  him  for  it  the  longest  day  he  had 

to  live."  ., 

8     When  school  hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the  com- 
panion and  playmate  of  the  larger  boys;  and  on  holi- 
day afternoons  would  convoy  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
home,  who  happened  to  have  pretty  sisters,  or  good 
house^vives  for  mothers,  noted  for  the  comforts  of  the 
10  cupboard.    Indeed,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  on  good 
terms  ^vith  his  pupils.    The  revenue  arising  from  Ins 
school  was  small,  and  would  have  been  scarcely  sufti- 
cient  to  furnish  him  with  daily  broad,  for  he  was  a 
huge  feeder,  and,  though  lank,  had  the  dilating  powers 
15  of  an  anaconda;  but  to  help  out  his  maintenance,  he 
was,    according  to   country   custom  in   those   parts, 
boarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  farmers 
whose  children  he  instructed.     With  these  he  lived 
successively  a  week  at  a  time,  thus  going  the  rounds 
20  of  the  neighborhood,  with  all  his  worldly  effects  tied 
up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 

That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  purses 
of  his  rastic  patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs 
of  -hooHng  a  grievous  burden,  and  schoolmasters  as 
25  mere  drones,  he  had  various  ways  of  rendering  him- 
self both  useful  and  agreeable.     He  assisted  the  farmers 
occasionallv  in  the  lighter  labors  of  their  farms,  helped 
to  make  hay,  mended  the  fences,  took  the  horses  to 
water,  drove  the  cows  from  pasture,  and  cut  wood 
30  for  the  winter  fire.     He  laid  aside,  too,  all  the  dominant 
dignity  and  absolute  sway  with  which  he  lorded  it  in 
his  httle  empire,  th-  school,  and  became  wonderfully 
gentle  and  ingratiating.     He  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  mothers  by  petting  the  children,  particularly 
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the  youngest;  and  like  the  lion  bold/  which  whilom 
so  magnanimously  the  lamb  did  hold,  he  would  sit 
with  a  child  on  one  knee,  and  rock  a  cradle  with  his  foot 
for  whole  hours  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  sing- a 
ing-master  of  the  neighborhood,  and  picked  up  many 
bright  shillings  by  instructing  the  young  folks  in  psalm- 
ody.    It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to  him  on 
Sundays,  to  take  his.  station  in  front  of  the  church 
gallery,  with  a  band  of  chosen  singers;   where,  in  hisio 
own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the  palm  from 
the  parson.     Certain  it  is,  his  voice  resounded  far 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation;   and  there  are 
peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in  that  church,  and 
which  may  even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite  tow 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sunday 
morning,  which  are  said  to  be  legitimately  descended 
from  the  nose  of  Ichabod  Cran'^.     Thus,  by  divers 
little  makeshifts,  in  that  ingenious  way  which  is  com- 
monly denominated  "by  hook  and  by  crook,"  the 20 
worthy  pedagogue  got  on  tolerably  enough,  and  was 
thought,  by  all  who  understood  nothing  of  the  labor 
of  headwork,  to  have  a  wonderfully  easy  Ufe  of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  female  circle  of  a  rural  neighborhood;  25 
being  considered  a  kind  of  idle,  gentlemanlike  person- 
age, of  vastly  superior  taste  and  accomplishments  to 
the  rough  country  swains,  and,  indeed,  inferior  in 
learning  only  to  the  parson.  His  appearance,  there- 
fore, is  apt  to  occasion  some  little  stir  at  the  tea-table  30 


»  Lion  bold.     A  quotation  from  the  New  England  Primer, 
the  favorite  schoolbook  of  this  time. 
"The  Lion  bold 
The  Lamb  doth  hold." 
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of  a  farm-house,  and  the  addition  of  a  supernumerary 
dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or,  peradventure,  the  pa- 
rade of  a  silver  teapot.  Our  man  of  letters,  therefore, 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the  country 

B  damsels.  How  he  would  figure  amon.-  them  m  the 
churchyard,  between  services  on  Sundays!  gathering 
grapes  for  them  from  the  wild  vines  that  overran  the  sur- 
rounding trees;  reciting  for  their  amusement  all  the 
epitaphs  on  the  tombstones;    or  sauntering,  with  a 

10  whole  bevy  of  them,  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent 
mill-pond;  while  the  more  bashful  country  bumpkms 
hung  sheepishly  back,  envying  his  superior  elegance 

and  address. 
From  his  half-itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of 
15  travelling  gazette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local 
gossip  from  house  to  house,  so  that  his  appearance 
was  always  greeted  with  satisfaction.    He  was,  more- 
over, esteemed  by  the  women  as  a  man  of  great  erudi- 
tion, for  he  had  read  several  books  quite  through,  and 
aowas'a'perfect  master  of  Cotton  Mather's*  History  of 
New  England   Witchcraft,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he 
most  firmly  and  potently  believed. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewd- 
ness and  simple  credulity.  B.}§  appetite  for  the  mar- 
2Bvellous,  and  his  powers  of  digesting  it,  were  equally 
extraordinary;  and  both  had  been  increased  by  his 
residence  in  this  spell-bound  region.  No  tale  was  too 
gross  or  monstrous  for  his  capacious  swallow.  It  was 
often  his  delight,  after  his  school  was  dismissed  in  the 
30  afternoon,  to  stretch  himself  on  the  rich  bed  of  clover 
bordering  the  little  brook  that  whimpered  by  his 

U^otton  Mather.  A  famous  preacher  and  writer  of  early  New 
England.  He  died  in  1728.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  witches, 
and  persecuted  bittevly  those  whom  he  so  regarded. 
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schoolhouse,  and  there  eon  over  old  Mather's  direful 
tales,  until  the  gathering  dusk  of  evening  made  the 
printed  page  a  mere  mist  before  his  eyes.  Then,  as 
he  wended  his  way  by  swamp  and  stream  and  awful 
woodland,  to  the  farm-house  where  he  happened  to  be  6 
quartered,  every  sound  of  nature,  at  that  witching 
hour,  fluttered  his  excited  imagination,  —  the  moan 
of  the  whippoorwill  from  the  hillside,  the  boding  cry 
of  the  tree  toad,  that  harbinger  of  storm,  the  dreary 
hooting  of  the  screech  owl,  to  the  sudden  rustling  in  lo. 
the  thicket  of  birds  frightened  from  their  roost.  The 
fireflies,  too,  which  sparkled  most  vividly  in  the  dark- 
est places,  now  and  then  startled  him,  as  one  of  un- 
common brightness  would  stream  across  his  path; 
and  if,  by  chance,  a  huge  blockhead  of  a  beetle  came  is 
winging  his  blundering  flight  against  him,  the  poor 
varlet  was  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  struck  with  a  witch's  token.  His  only 
resource  on  such  occasions,  either  to  drown  thought 
or  drive  away  evil  spirits,  was  to  sing  psalm  tunes,  and  20 
the  good  people  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  as  they  sat  by  their 
doors  of  an  evening,  were  often  filled  with  awe  at  hear- 
ing his  nasal  melody,  "in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out,"  '  floating  from  the  distant  hill,  or  along  the  dusky 
road.  26 


•  Long  drawn  out  — 

"  And  ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linkhd  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  _   izes  running." 

—  Milton,  L' Allegro. 
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Another  o£  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was  to 
pass  Ion*;  winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch  wives,  aa 
they  sa.  spinning  by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of  apples 
roasting  and  spluttering  along  the  hearth,  and  listen 

Bto  their  -narvellous  tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  and 
haunted  fields,  ^  and  haunted  brooks,  and  haunted 
bridges,  and  haunted  houses,  and  particularly  of  the 
headless  horseman,  or  Galloping  Hessian  of  the  Hol- 
low, as  they  sometimes  called  him.     He  would  delight 

10  them  equally  by  his  anecdotes  of  witchcraft,  and  of 
the  direful  omens  and  portentous  sights  and  sounds  in 
the  air,  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  times  of  Con- 
necticut ;  and  would  frighten  them  woefully  with  specu- 
lations upon  comets  and  shooting  stars;  and  with  the 

15  alarming  fact  that  the  world  did  absolutely  turn  round, 
and  that  they  were  half  the  time  topsy-turvy! 

But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly 
cuddling  in  the  chimney  corner  of  a  chamber  that  was 
all  of  a  ruddy  glow  from  the  crackling  wood  fire,  and 

20  where,  of  course,  no  spectre  dared  to  show  its  face,  it 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  terrors  of  his  subsequent 
walk  homewards.  What  fearfu'  shapes  and  shadows 
beset  his  path,  amidst  the  dim  and  ghastly  glare  of 
a  snowy  night!    With  what  wistful  look  did  he  eye 

26  every  trembling  ray  of  light  streaming  across  the 
waste  fields  from  some  distant  window!  How  often 
was  he  appalled  by  some  shrub  covered  with  snow, 
which,  like  a  sheeted  spectre,  beset  his  very  path! 
How  often  did  he  shrink  with  curdling  awe  at  the  sound 

30 of  his  own  steps  on  the  frosty  crust  beneath  his  feet; 
and  dread  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  lest  he  should 
behold  some  uncouth  being  tramping  close  behind  him! 
and  how  often  was  he  thrown  into  complete  dismay 
by  some  rushing  blast,  howling  among  the  trees,  in  the 
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idea  that  it  was  the  Galloping  Hessian  on  one  of  his 
nightly  scourings! 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night, 
phantoms  of  the  mind  that  walk  in  darkness;  and 
though  he  had  seen  many  spectres  in  his  time,  and  5 
been  more  than  once  beset  by  Satan '  in  divers  shapes, 
in  his  lonely  perambulations,  yet  daylight  put  an  end 
to  all  these  evils;  and  he  would  have  passed  a  pleasant 
Hfe  of  it,  in  despite  of  the  Devil  and  all  his  works, 
if  his  path  hail  not  been  crossed  by  a  being  that  causes  lo 
more  perplexity  to  mortal  man  than  ghosts,  goblins, 
and  the  whole  race  of  witches  put  together,  and  that 
was  —  a  woman. 

Among  the  musical  disciples  who  assembled,  one 
evening  in  each  week,  to  receive  his  instructions  inis 
psalmody,  was  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  a  substantial  Dutch  farmer.  She  was  a 
blooming  lass  of  fresh  eighteen;  plump  as  a  partridge; 
ripe  and  melting  and  rosy-cheeked  as  one  of  her  father's 
peaches,  and  universally  famed,  not  merely  for  her  30 
beauty,  but  her  vast  expectations.  She  was  withal 
a  little  of  a  coquette,  as  might  be  perceived  even  in 
her  dress,  which  was  a  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern 
fashions,  as  most  suited  to  set  off  her  charms.  She 
wore  the  ornaments  of  pure  yellow  gold,  which  her  25 
great-great-grandmother  had  brought  over  from  Saar- 
dam^ ;  the  tempting  stomacher '  of  the  olden  time,  and 
withal  a  provokingJy  short  petticoat,  to  display  the 
prettiest  foot  and  ankle  in  the  country  round. 

'  Satan.  The  witches  and  demoas  were  supposed  to  derive 
their  power  from  Satan. 

'  Saardatn.  A  town  in  Holland  near  Amsterdam.  It  was 
here  that  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  worked  as  a  ship-builder. 

*  Stomacher.    An  ornamental  covering  for  the  breast. 
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Ichabod  Crane  haJ  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  towards 
the  sex;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  tempt- 
ing a  morsel  soon  found  favor  in  his  eyes,  more  espe- 
cially after  he  had  visited  her  in  her  paternal  mansion. 
5  Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect  picture  of  a  thriv- 
ing, contented,  liberal-hearted  farmer.     He  seldom, 
it  is  true,  sent  cither  his  eyes  or  his  thoughts  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  farm;  but  within  those 
everything  was  snug,  happy,  and  well-conditioned.    He 
10  was  satisfied  ^ith  his  wealth,  but  not  pro-d  of  it; 
and  piqued  himself  upon  the  hearty  abundance,  rather 
than  the  style  in  which  he  lived.    His  stronghold  was 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  one  of  those 
green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks  in  which  the  Dutch  farm- 
is  ers  are  so  fond  of  nestling.    A  great  elm  tree  spread 
its  broad  branches  over  it,  at  the  foot  of  which  bubbled 
up  a  spring  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  water,  in  a 
Uttle  well  formed  of  a  barrel;  and  then  stole  sparkling 
away  through  the  grass,  to  a  neighboring  brook,  that 
20  babbled  along  among  alders  and  dwarf  willows.    Hard 
by  the  farm-house  was  a  vast  barn,  that  might  have 
served  for  a  church;  every  window  and  crevice  of 
which  seemed  bursting  forth  with  the  treasures  of  the 
farm;   the  flail  was  busily  resounding  within  it  from 
25 morning  to  night;    swallows  and  martins  skimmed 
twittering  about  the  eaves;  and  rows  of  pigeons,  some 
with  one  eye  turned  up,  as  if  watching  the  weather, 
some  with  their  heads  under  their  wings  or  buried  in 
their  bosoms,  and  others  swdung,  a^d  cooing,  a,nd 
30  bowing  about  their  dames,  were  enjoying  the  sunshine 
on  the  roof.    Sleek  unwieldy  porkers  were  grunting  in 
the  repose  and  abundance  of  their  pens,  from  whence 
salUed  forth,  now  and  then,  troops  of  sucking  pigs,  as 
if  to  snuff  the  air.    A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese 
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were  riding  in  an  adjoining  pond,  convoying  whole 
fleets  of  ducks;  regiments  of  turk  jys  were  gobbling 
through  the  farmyard,  and  Guinea  fowls  fretting  about 
it,  like  ill-tempered  housewives,  with  their  peevish,  dis- 
contented cry.  Before  the  he  a  door  strutted  the  6 
gallant  cock,  thr*  pattern  of  a  husband,  a  warrior,  and 
a  fine  gentleman,  clapping  his  burnished  wings  and 
crowing  in  the  pride  and  gladness  of  his  heart, — 
sometimes  tearing  up  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  then 
generously  calling  his  ever-hungry  family  of  wives  and  lo 
children  to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. 

The  pedagogue's  mouth  watered  as  he  looked  upon 
this  sumptuous  promise  of  luxurious  winter  fare.    In 
his  devouring  mind's  eye,  he  pictured  to  himself  every  w 
roasting-pig  running  about  with   a  pudding  in  his 
belly,  and  an  apple  in  his  mouth;    the  pigeons  were, 
snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  comfortable  pie,  and  tucked  in 
with  a  coverlet  of  crust;   the  geese  were  swimming 
in  their  own  gravy;    and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in 20 
dishes,  like  snug  married  couples,  with  a  recent  com- 
petency of  onion  sauce.     In  the  porkers  he  saw  carved 
out  the  futuie  sleek  side  of  bacon,  and  juicy,  relishing 
ham;  not  a  turkey  but  he  beheld  daintily  trussed  up, 
with  its  gizzard  under  its  wing,  and,  peradventure,  a  25 
necklace  of  savory  sausages;   and  even  bright  chanti- 
cleer *  himself  lay  sprawling  on  his  back,  in  a  side  dish, 
with  uplifted  claws,  as  if  cr  ving  that  quarter  which 
his  chivalrous  spirit  disdained  to  ask  while  living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as  he  ao 
roHed  his  great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow  lands, 


«  Chantideer.    The  rooster,  so  called  from  the  clearness  of 
his  voice  in  crowing. 
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the  rich  fiol«ls  of  wheat,  of  rye,  of  lnukwhoat,  and 
Indian  oorn,  and  X\w  orohjinU  burdonod  with  ruddy 
fruit,  whirh  stirrounilod  the  warm  tcucnifnt  of  Van 
Tass*i'l.  his  heart  yearntnl  after  tlie  d.    \sel  who  was  to 
5  inherit  these  domains,  an«l  his  imaRinution  expanded 
with  the  idea,  how  they  mij?ht  be  readily  turnetl  into 
eash.  and  the  money  invested  in  immense  tracts  of 
wiUl    huul,    and    shingh^    palaces    in    the    wildernesH. 
Nay.  his  busy  fancy  already  realized  his  hopes,  and 
10  presented  to  him  the  bloomitij:  Katrina,  with  a  whole 
family  of  children.  mounV  '  en  the  top  of  a  wagon 
loadeil  ^^^th  household  tn    .      v,  with  pots  and  kettles 
danpling  beneath;   and  K.   oeheld  himself  bestriding  a 
pacing  mare,  with  a  colt  at  her  heels,  setting  out  <"dr 
15  Kentucky,  Tennessee,'  —  or  the  Lord  knows  whcrel 
When  he  entered  the  house,   the  conquest  of  his 
heart  was  complete.     It  was  one  of  those  spacious 
farm-houses,  with  high-ride;ed  but  lowly  sloping  roofs, 
.,uilt  in  the  style  handed  dowii  from  the  first  Dutch 
20  settlers;  the  low,  projecting  eaves  forming  a  piazza 
along  the  front,  capabk    of  being  closed  up  in  bad 
weather.     Under  this  were  hung  flails,  harness,  vari- 
ous utensils  of  husbandry,  and  nets  for  fishing  in  the 
neighboring  river.     Benches  were  built  along  the  sides 
25 for  summer  use;    and  a  great  spinning-wheel  at  one 
end,  and  a  churn  at  the  other,  showed  the  various  uses 
to  which   this  important  porch   might  be  devoted. 
From  this  piazza  the  wondering  Ichabod  entered  the 
hall,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
30  place  of  usual  residence.     Here  rows  of  resplendent 


>  Tennessee.  The  tide  of  migration  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time  was  flowing  towards  the  west,  but  stopped  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 
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pewter,  runted  on  a  lonR  droHsor,  dazzled  his  eye». 
In  one  corner  Htoo<l  a  hun*?  bag  of  wool,  ready  to  \Hi 
spun;  in  another,  a  (luantity  of  lin«ey-w»M)lMey  '  ju.st 
from  the  loom;  <'arH  of  Indian  corn,  ami  Htrin^H  of 
drie<l  apples  and  peaches,  hung  in  ^ay  festcons  aloni^'i 
the  walls,  mingled  with  tlu"  guild  of  red  prppers;  and 
a  door  left  ajar  j?ave  him  a  ptcp  into  the  best  parlor, 
where  the  claw-footed  cliairs  and  dark  mahogany 
tables  shone  like  mirrors;  andirons,  with  their  accom- 
panying shov(?l  and  tongs,  glistened  'rom  th<;ir  covert  lO 
of  asparagus  tops;  mock-oranges  and  conch-shells 
decorated  the  mantelpiece;  strings  of  various-colored 
birds'  eggs  were  suspended  above  it;  a  great  ostrich 
egg  was  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a 
corner  cupboard,  knowingly  left  open,  displayed  irn-is 
mcnse  treasures  of  old  silver  and  well-mended  china. 

From  the  moment  Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these 
regions  of  delight,  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  at  an 
end,  and  his  only  study  was  how  to  gain  the  affections 
of  the  peerless  daughter  of  Van  Tassel.  In  this  enter- 20 
prise,  however,  he  had  more  real  difficulties  than  gen- 
erally fell  to  the  lot  of  a  knight-errant  ^  of  yore,  who 
seldom  had  anything  but  giants,  enchanters,  fiery 
dragons,  and  such  like  easily  conquered  adversaries,  to 
contend  \vith,  and  had  to  make  his  way  merely  through  25 
gates  of  iron  and  brass,  and  walls  of  adamant  to  the 


*  Linseji-woolsey.     A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  linen  and  wool. 

*  Knight-errant.  A  wandering  knight,  "who  rode  abroad 
redressing  human  wrong?."  The  kind  of  knight  here  referred 
to  is  one  of  tho.«e  that  abound  in  the  pages  of  the  early  ro- 
mances. These  knights  performed  many  wonderful  deeds  and 
met  with  many  marvellous  adventures.  Cervantes,  the  Span- 
ish poet,  made  these  romances  ridiculous  in  his  fa  itastic  Don 
Quixote. 
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castle  keep,^  where  the  lady  of  his  heart  wasconfined; 
all  which  he  achieved  as  easily  as  a  man  would  carve 
his  way  to  the  centre  of  a  Christmas  pie;  and  then  the 
lady  gave  him  her  hand  as  a  matter  of  course     Ichar 
5bod,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  win  his  way  to  the  heart 
of  a  comitry  coquette,  beset  with  a  labyrinth  of  whirls 
and  caprices,  which  were  forever  presenting  new  diffi- 
^Ities  and  impediments;  and  he  had  to  encounter  a 
host  of  fearful  adversaries  of  real  flesh  and  Wood,  the 
lonmnerous  rustic  admirers,  who  beset  every  portal  to 
her  heart,  keepmg'a  watchful  and  angry  eye  upon 
each  othe;,  but  ready  to  fly  out  in  the  common  cause 
against  any  new  competitor. 
Among  these,  the  most  formidable  was  a  burly, 
15  roaring,  roystering  blade,  of  the  name  of  Abrah^, 
or,  according  to  the  Dutch  abbreviation,  Brom  Van 
Brunt,  the  hero  of  the  country  round,  which  rang 
with  his  feats  of  strength  and  hardihood.    He  was 
broad-shouldered  and  double-jointed,  with  short  curly 
20  black  hair,  and  a  bluff  but  not  unpleasant  counte- 
nance, having  a  mingled  air  of  fun  and  arrogance 
From  his  Herculean'  frame  and  great  powers  of  limb 
he  had  received  the  nickname  of  "Brom  Bones,    by 
which  he  was  universally  known.    He  was  famed  for 
25  great  knowledge  and  skill  in  horsem^ship,  being  as 
dexterous  on  horseback  as  a  Tartar.    He  was  foremost 
at  all  races  and  cock-fights;  and.  with  the  ascendancy 
which  bodily  strength  always  acquires  m  rustic  hfe, 
was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one 
30  side,  and  -iving  his  decisions  mih  an  air  and  tone  that 


»  Castle  keep.    The  stronghold  of  the  castle.  .     ^  „»,„ 

^HJculean.    Worthy  of  Hercules,  the  Grecian  giant,  who 
performed  so  many  wonderful  labors. 
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admitted  of  no  gainsay  or  appeal.    He  was  always 
ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a  frolic;  but  had  more  mis- 
chief than  ill-will  in  his  composition;  and  with  all  his 
overbearing  roughness,  there  was  a  strong  dash  of 
waggish  good-humor  at  bottom.      He  had  three  or  6 
four  boon  companions,  who  regarded  him  as  their 
model,  and  at  the  head  of  whom  he  scoured  the  coun- 
try, attending  every  scene  of  feud  or  merriment  for 
miles  round.    In  cold  weather  he  was  distinguished    * 
by  a  fiu-  cap,  surmounted  with  a  flaunting  fox's  tail;io 
and  when  the  folks  at  a  country  gathering  descried 
this  well-known  crest  at  a  distance,  whisking  about 
among  a  squad  of  hard  riders,  they  always  stood  by 
for  a  squgJl.    Sometimes  his  crew  would  be  heard 
dashing  along  past  the  farm-houses  at  midnight,  with  is 
whoop  and  halloo,  like  a  troop  of  Don  Cossacks  ';  and 
the  old  dames  started  out  of  their  sleep,  would  listen 
for  a  moment  till  the  hurry-scurry  had  clattered  by, 
and  then  exclaim,  "Ay,  there  goes  Brom  Bones  and 
his  gang  !"    The  neighbors  looked  upon  him  with  a  20 
mixture  of  awe,  admiration,  and  good-will;  and,  when 
any  madcap  prank  or  rustic  brawl  occurred  in  the 
vicinity,  always  shook  their   heads,   and  warranted 
Brom  Bones  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

This  rantipole '  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  out  26 
the  blooming  Katrina  for  the  object  of  his  uncouth 
gallantries,  and  though  his  amorous  toyings  were 
something  like  the  gentle  carcases  and  endearments 
of  a  bear,  yet  it  was  whispered  that  she  did  not 
altogether  discourage   his  hopes.     Certain  it  is,  his  30 


•  Don  Coasacka.    The  wild  Russian  tribes  of  the  Don  Rj-er, 
famous  for  their  horsemanship  and  during  in  war. 

*  Rantipole.    Of  a  wild,  raldsh  disposition. 
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advances  were  signals  for  rival  candidates  to  retire,  who 
felt  no  inclination  to  cross  a  lion  in  his  amours;  inso- 
much, that  when  his  horse  was  seen  tied  to  Van  Tas- 
sel's paling,  on  a  Sunday  night,  a  sure  sign  that  his 

6 master  was  courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  "sparking," 
within,  all  other  suitors  passed  by  in  despair,  and  car- 
ried the  war  into  other  quarters. 
Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Ichabod 
•    Crane  had  to  contend,  and,  considering  all  things,  a 

10  stouter  man  than  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
competition,  and  a  wiser  man  would  have  despaired. 
He  had,  however,  a  happy  mixture  of  pliability  and 
perseverance  in  his  nature;  he  was  in  form  and  spirit 
Uke  a  supple-jack  *  —  yielding,  but  tough;  ^though  he 

16  bent,  he  never  broke;  and  though  he  bowed  beneath 
the  slightest  pressure,  yet,  the  moment  it  was  away  — 
jerk!  —  he  was  as  ereci,  and  carried  his  head  as  high 

as  ever. 
To  have  taken  the  field  openly  against  his  rival 
20  would  have  been  madness;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  thwarted  in  his  amours,  any  more  than  that  stormy 
lover,  Achilles.^  Ichabod,  therefore,  made  his  ad- 
vances in  a  quiet   and   gently  insinuating  manner. 


»  Supple-jack.     A  climbing  shrub  with  a  tough  and  pliable 
stem.     Walking-sticks  were  frequently  made  from  this  wood. 

>  Achilles.  The  famous  hero  of  the  Trojan  Wtu",  celebrated 
by  Homer  in  his  Iliad.  During  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  the 
beautiful  Briseis,  who  had  been  captured  by  Achilles,  was 
forcibly  taken  from  him  by  Agamemnon,  the  leader  of  the 
Greeks.  Achjlles,  in  wrath,  withdrew  into  his  tent,  and  left 
his  companions-in-arms  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
not  until  his  friend  Patroclus  had  been  killed  by  the  Trojans 
that  the  hero  consented  to  forego  his  anger  and  to  return  to 
the  conflict.  As  a  pledge  of  peace  Briseis  was  restored  by 
Agamemnon. 
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Under  cover  of  his  character  of  singing-master,  he 
made  frequent  visits  at  the  farm-house;  not  that  he 
had  anythmg  to  apprehend  from  the  meddlesome  inter- 
ference of  parents,  which  is  so  often  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  path  of  lovers.  Bait  Van  Tas.sel  was  an  easy,  a 
indulgent  soul;  he  loved  his  daughter  better  even 
than  his  pipe,  and,  like  a  reasonable  man  and  an 

H,s  notable  little  wife,  too,  had  enough  to  do  to  attend 
to  her  housekeeping  and  manage  her  poultry;   for,  asio 
she  sagely  observed,  ducks  and  geese  are  foolish  things 
and  must  be  looked  after,  but  girls  can  take  care  of 
themselves.    Thus,  while  the  busy  dame  bustled  about 
the  house,  or  plied  her  spinning-wheel  at  one  end  of 
the  piazza,  honest  Bait  would  sit  smoking  his  evening  15 
P  pe  at  the  other,  watching  the  achievements  of  a 
httle  wooden  warrior,  who,  armed  ^vith  a  sword  in 
each  hand    w^  most  valiantly  fighting  the  wind  on 
«ie  pinnacle  of  the  barn.     In  the  meantime,  Ichabod 
would  carry  on  his  suit  with  the  daughter  by  the  side  20 
of  the  spring  under  the  great  elm,  or  sauntering  along 
m  the  twilight,  that  hour  so  favorable  to  the  lover's 
eloquence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts   are 

tTof'riddr-  7T'  '"^^  '^"^  ''^'^'  b--  --t-25 
tero  of  riddle  and  admiration.    Some  seem  to  have 

but  one  vulnerable  point,  or  door  of  access;    while 

others  have  a  thousand  avenues,  and  may  be  captured 

of  skill  to  gam  the  former,  but  a  still  greater  proofoo 
of  generalship  to  maintain  possession  of  the  latter  for 
a  man  must  battle  for  his  fortress  at  every  door  and 

twlr       .ir5^  ^^^'  "  *^""«^"^  ^«™«^°"  hearts  is 
therefore  entitled  to  some  renown;  but  he  who  keeps 
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undisputed  sway  over  the  heart  of  a  "oq™"^';!"^  ' 
deed  a  hero.  Certain  it  is,  this  was  not  the  ease  witn 
thTrLubtaWe  Brom  Bones;  and  from  the  moment 
lehaL  Crane  ma.le  his  a.lvanees  the  mter..ts  j^  the 
.former  evide„tly  declined:  his  horse  w^  no  longer 
seen  tied  to  the  palings  on  Sunday  "Shts  »d  a 
deadly  feud  gradually  arose  between  him  and  the  pre- 

"Cm"'  whTLfXree  of  rough  ehivalry  in  his 
,„„afuTwruld  fain  have  earried  matters  ,»  open  war- 
fare  and  have  settled  their  pretensions  to  the  lady, 
'ZZ,  to  the  .aode  of  those  most  eo-se  arjd  sim- 
ple reasoners,  the  kuights-errant  of  yore,  -  by  ^"«'^_ 
combat-    but  IchalKKl  was  too  conscious  of  the  su 
.5perior  might  of  his  adversary  to  enter  the  1-ts  a«ains 
him     he  had  overheard  a  boast  of  Bones,  that  he 
wild  "double  the  schoolmaster  up  and  lay  him  on  a 
Thelf  of  his  o™  schoolhouse";   and  he  was  too  wary 
oliv    him  an  opportunity.    There  w»».!<»^f'"8 
soertremely  provoking  in  this  obstinately  paeiBc  system, 
iriea  Brom  no  alternative  but  to  draw  upon    he 
funds  of  rustic  waggery  in  his  disposition,  --^J^^^^ 
off  boorish  practical  jokes  upon  h.s  rival     I*ab^  b^ 

came  the  object  of  whimsical  P«'^<^"'"°"  *t  TTh^rto 
^wHang  of  rough  riders.    They  harried  his  hitherto 
^aerfuf  dom.ains,  smoked  out  his  sii-ging-school  by 
Tp"  ng  up  the  Chimney,  broke  into  the  schoolhouse 
IVnWit,  in  spite  of  its  formidable  fastenings  of  withe 
:ld  window  sLes,  and  turned  everything  topsyturvy 
30  so  that  the  poor  schoolmaster  began  to  thmk  all  the 
itches  in  the  country  held  their  meetings  there.    But 
wha   was  still  more  annoying.  Brom  took  all  opportu- 
nities of  turning  him  into  ridicule  in  presence  of  his 
Se^,  and  had  a  scoundrel  dog  whom  he  taught  to 
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whine  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  and  introduced 
as  a  rival  of  Ichabod's,  to  instruct  her  in  psalmody. 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  without 
producing  any  material  effect  on  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  the  contending  powers.    On  a  fine  autumnal  5 
afternoon,  Ichabod,  in  pensive  mood,  sat  enthroned  on 
the  lofty  stool  from  whence  he  usually  watched  all  the 
concerns  of  his  Uttle  literary  realm.     In   his  hand 
he  swayed  a  ferule,  that  sceptre  of  despotic  power; 
the  birch  of  justice  reposed  on  three  nails  behind  theio 
throne,  a  constant  terror  to  evil-doers;   while  on  the 
desk  before  him  might  be  seen  sundry  contraband 
articles  and  prohibited  weapons,  detected  upon  the 
persons  of  idle  urchins,  such  as  half-munched  apples, 
popguns,  whirligigs,  fly-cages,   and  whole  legions  ofis 
rampant  little  paper  game-cocks.     Apparently  there 
had  been  some  appalling  act  of  justice  recently  in- 
flicted, for  his  scholars  were  all  busily  intent  upon 
their  books,  or  slily  whispering  behind  them  with  one 
eye  kept  upon  the  master;  and  a  kind  of  buzzing  still- 20 
ness  reigned  throughout  the  schoolroom.     It  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  negro  in 
tow-cloth  jacket  and  trowsers,  a  round-crowned  frag- 
ment of  a  hat,  like  the  cap  of  Mercury,*  and  mounted 
on  the  back  of  a  ragged,  wild,  half-broken  colt,  which  25 
he  managed  with  a  rope  by  way  of  halter.     He  came 
clattering  up  to  the  school-door  with  an  invitation  to 
Ichabod    to    attend    a    merry-making    oi-    "quilting- 
froHc,"^  to  be  held  that  evening  at  Mynheer  Van 


'  Cap  of  Mercury.  The  celebrated  cap  worn  by  xMercury,  one 
of  the  gods  of  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  rendering  the 
wearer  invisible.  In  hia  images,  Mercury  is  represented  wear- 
ing this  cap. 

'  Quilting-frolic.    The  old-fashioned  "quilting-bees,"  when 
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Tassel's;  and  having  delivered  his  message  with  that 
air  of  importance  and  effort  at  fine  language  which 
a  negro  is  apt  to  display  on  petty  embassies  of  the 
kind,  he  dashed  over  the  brook,  and  was  seen  scam- 
6t)cring  away  up  the  Hollow,  full  of  the  importance 
and  hurry  of  his  mission. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet 
schoolroom.    The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their 
lessons  without  stopping  at  trifles;    those  who  were 
10  nimble  skipped  over  half  with  impunity,  and  those 
who  were  tardy  had  a  smart  application  now  and  then 
in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed  or  help  them  over 
a  tall  word.    Books  were  flung  aside  without  being 
put  away  on  the  shelves,  inkstands  were  overturned, 
15  benches   thrown   down,    and   the   whole   school   was 
turned  loose  an  hour  before  the  usual  time,  burstmg 
forth  Hke  a  legion  of  young  imp.,  yelping  and  racket- 
ing about  the  green  in  joy  at  their  early  emancipation. 
The  gallant  Ichabod  now  spent  at  least  an  extra 
20  half  hour  at  his  toilet,  Crushing  and  furbishing  up  his 
best,  and  indeed  only  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  arrang- 
ing his  locks  by  a  bit  of  broken  looking-glass  that 
hung  up  in  the  schoolhouse.     That  he  might  make  his 
appearance  before  his  mistress  in  the  true  style  of  a 
,5  cavalier,  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  the  farmer  with 
'  whom  he  was  domiciliated,  a  choleric  old  Dutchman 
of  the  name  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and,  thus  gallantly 
mounted,  issued  forth  like  a  knight-errrmt  in  quest 
of  adventures.    But  it  is  meet  I  should,  in  the  true 
30  spirit  of  romantic  story,  give  some  account  of  the 


the  neighbors  gathered  to  assist  the  hostess  in  making  qui  ts 
for  the  family  and  to  enjoy  a  social  time.  The  women  usually 
came  early  for  the  work,  and  later  were  joined  by  the  men. 
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looks  and  equipments  of  my  hero  and  his  steed.    The 
animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plough-horse, 
that  had  outlived  almost  everything  but  its  vicious- 
ness.    He  was  gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a  ewe  neck, 
and  a  head  like  a  hammer;   his  rusty  mane  and  tails 
were  tangled  and  knotted  with  burs;  one  eye  had  lost 
its  pupil,  and  was  glaring  and  spectral,  but  the  other 
had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine  devil  in  it.    Still  he  must 
have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  his  day,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  name  he  bore  of  Gunpowder.    He  had,  inio 
fact,  been  a  favorite  steed  of  his  master's,  the  choleric 
Van  Ripper,  who  was  a  furious  rider,  and  had  infused, 
very  probably,  some  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  ani- 
mal;   for,  old  and   broken-down   as  he  looked,  there 
was  more  of  the  lurking  davW  in  him  than  in  any  15 
young  filly  in  the  country. 

Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.    He 
rode   with   short   stirrups,  which   brought   his   knees 
nearly  up  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;    his  sharp 
elbows  stuck  out  like  grasshoppers';  he  carried  his 20 
whip  perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  like  a  sceptre,  and 
as  his  horse  jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was 
not  unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.     A  small 
wool  hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty 
strip  of  forehead  might  be  called,  and  the  skirts  of  his  2.5 
black  coat  fluttered  out  almost  to  the  horse's  tail. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  Ichalx)d  and  his  »teed  as 
they  shambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Rippei, 
and  it  was  altogether  such  an  apparition  as  is  seldom 
to  be  met  with  in  broad  daylight.  30 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day;  the  sky 
was  clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich  and 
golden  livery  which  we  always  associate  with  the  idea 
of  abundance.    The  forests  had  put  on  their  sober 
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bro^-n  ami  yellow,  while  K,me  tree«  of  the  tenderer 
kind  had  iHvn  nipptHl  by  the  frost,  into  »'">  "^"^Y^u 
of  orange,  purple,  and  scarlet.  Streannng  files  of  wild 
ducks  began  to  make  their  appearance  lugl.  m  the  air, 
«the  bark  of  the  squirrel  might  be  heard  from  the  groves 
of  beech  and  hickory-nuts,  and  the  peiisive  whistle  of 
the  quail  at  intervals  from  the  neighboring  stubblo 

O       1    J 

%he  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  banquet.?, 
loln  the  fulness  of  their  revelry,  they  fluttered  chirp- 
ing  and  frolicking,  from  bush  to  bush,  and  tree  to  tree 
capricious  from  the  very  profusion  and  variety  around 
them  There  was  the  honest  cockrobin,  the  favorite 
game  of  stripling  sportsmen,  with  its  loud,  querulous 

isnote;  and  the  tNvittering  blackbirds  flying  m  saWe 
clouds;  and  the  golden-xsinged  woodpecker  with  his 
crimson  crest,  his  broad  black  gorget,  and  splendid 
plumage;  and  the  cedar-bird,'  >vith  its  red-tipt  wings 
and  yellow-tipt  tail   and  its  little  monteiro  cap     of 

20  feathers;  and  the  blue  jay,  that  noisy  coxcomb,  in  his 
gay  light  blue  coat  and  white  underclothes,  scream- 
ing and  chattering,  nodding  and  bobbing  and  bowing, 
and  pretending  to  be  on  good  terms  Nvith  every  songster 

of  the  grove. 

25  As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye,  ever 
open  to  every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance,  ranged 
with  delight  over  the  treasures  of  jolly  autumn.  On 
all  sides  he  beheld  vast  store  of  apples:  some  hanging 
in  oppressive  opulence  on  the  trees;    some  gathered 

30 into  baskets  and  barrels  for  the  market;  others  heaped 

»  Cedar-bird.     The  waxwing. 

»  Monteiro  cap.  A  cap  with  a  round  crown,  and  Aaps  w^"'^ 
could  be  drawn  down  to  protect  the  ear..  The  word  probably 
means  fancy-colored  or  jaunty. 
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up  in  rich  pih^H  for  the  cidcr-prcms.  Fartiier  on  he  Im;- 
held  great  fieidH  of  Indian  (;orii,  with  it.s  goldc^n  ears 
peeping  from  th(;ir  leafy  (!ov(!rtH,  and  holding  out  the 
promise  of  eakes  and  haHty-pudding;  and  the  yellow 
pumpkins  lying  beneath  them,  turning  up  their  fair 5 
round  l)ellies  to  the  sun,  and  giving  ample  pros[)ect.s 
of  the  most  luxurious  of  pi(!s;  and  anon  'e  paHs<;d  the 
fragrant  buckwheat  fields  breathing  the  odor  of  the 
beehive,  and,  as  he  behelfl  them,  soft  anticipations  stole 
over  his  mind  of  dainty  slap-jacks,'  well  buttered,  10 
and  garnished  with  honey  or  treaeh;,  by  the  delicate 
little  dimpled  hand  o'  Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts 
and  "sugared  suppositions,"  he  journeyed  along  the 
sides  of  a  range  of  hills  which  look  out  upon  some  of  15 
the  goodliest  scenes  of  the  mighty  Hudson.    The  sun 
gradually  wheeled  his  ]>road  disk  do\vn  in  the  west. 
The  wide  bosom  of  the  Tappan  Zee  lay  motionless 
and  glassy,  excepting  that  here  and  there  a  gentle 
undulation  waved  and  prolonged  the  blue  shadow  of  20 
the  distant  mountain.     A  few  amber  clouds  floated  in 
the  sky,  without  a  l)reath  of  air  to  move  them.     The 
horizon  was  of  a  fine  golden  tint,  changing  gradually 
into  a  pure  apple  green,  and  from  that  into  the  deep 
blue  of  the  mid-heaven.     A  slanting  ray  lingered  on  25 
the  woody  crests  of  the  precipices  that  overhung  some 
parts  of  the  river,  giving  greater  depth  to  the  dark 
grey  and  purple  of  their  rocky  sides.     A  sloop  was 
loitering  in  the  distance,  dropping  slowly  down  with 
the  tide,  her  sail  hanging  uselessly  against  the  mast;  30 
and  as  the  reflection  of  the  sky  gleamed  along  the  still 
water,  it  seemed  a.s  if  the  vessel  was  suspended  in  the  air. 


•  Slap-jacks.    Pancakes. 
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It  \7a8  towards  evcninf?  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the 
castle  of  the  Hcer  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found  thronged 
with  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Old  farmers,  a  spare  leathern-faced  race,  in  homespun 
8  coats  and  breeches,  blue  stockings,  huge  shoes,  and 
magnificent   pewter   buckles.    Their  brisk,   withered 
little  dames,  in  close  crimped  caps,  long-waisted  short- 
gowns,  homespun  petticoats,  with  scissors  and  pm- 
cushions,  and  gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on  the  out- 
10  side.    Buxom  lasses,  almost   as   antiquated  as  their 
mothers,  excepting  where  a  straw  hat,  a  fine  nbbon, 
or  perhaps  a  white  frock,  gave  symptoms  of  city  in- 
novation.   The  sons,  in  short  square-skirted  coats,  with 
rows  of  stupendous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  gen- 
iserally  queued  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  especially  if 
they  could  procure  an  eelskin  for  the  p-   pose,  it  lieing 
esteemed  throughout  the  country  as  a  pow.nt  nourisher 
and  strengthener  of  the  hair. 
Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene, 
20  having  come  to  the  gathering  on  his  favorite  steed 
Daredevil,  a  creiture,  like  himself,  full  of  mettle  and 
mischief,  and  which  no  one  but  himself  could  manage. 
He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  preferring  vicious  animals, 
given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  which  kept  the  rider  in 
25  constant  risk  of  his  neck,  for  he  held  a  tractable,  well- 
broken  horse  as  unworthy  of  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Fain  would  I  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  worid  of 
charms  that  burst  upon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  my 
hero,  as  he  entered  the  state  parlor  of  Van  Tassel's 
ao  mansion.  Not  those  of  the  bevy  of  buxom  lasses,  with 
their  luxurious  display  of  red  and  white;  but  the 
ample  charms  of  a  genuine  Dutch  country  tea-table, 
in  the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.  Such  heaped-up 
platters  of  cakes  of  various  and  almost  indescribable 
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kinds,  known  only  jto  experienced  Dutch  housewives! 
There  was  the  doughty  doughnut,  the  tender  oly- 
koek,'  and  the  crisp  and  crumbling  cruller;    sweet 
cakes  and  short  cakes,  ginger  cakes  and  honey  cakes, 
and  the  whole  family  of  cakes.    And  then  there  were  8 
apple  pies,  and  peach  pies,  and  pumpkin  pies;  besides 
slices  of  ham  and  smoked  beef;  and,  moreover,  delec- 
table dishes  of  preserved  plums,  and  peaches,  and  pears, 
and    quinces;    not    to    mention    broiled    shad    and 
roasted  chickens;    together  with  bowls  of  milk  andio 
cream,  all  n^ingled  higgledy-piggledy,  pretty  much  as 
I  have  enumerated  them,  with  the  motherly  tea-pot 
sending  up  its  cloui      of  vapor  from  the  midst  — 
Heaven  bless  the  mark!    I  want  breath  and  time  to 
discuss  this  banquet  as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  15 
to  get  on  wth  my  story.    Happily,  Ichabofl  Crane  was 
not  in  so  great  a  hurry  as  his  historian,  but  did  ample 
justice  to  every  dainty. 

He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose  heart 
dilated  In  proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good  20 
cheer,  and  whose  spirits  rose  with  eating,  as  some 
men's  do  with  drink.     He  could  not  help,  too,  rolling 
his  large  eyes  round  him  as  he  ate,  and  chuckling  with 
the  possibility  that  he  might  one  day  be  lord  of  all 
this  scene  of  almost  unimaginable  luxury  and  splen-25 
dor.    Then,  he  thought,  how  soon  he'd  turn  his  back 
upon  the  old  schoolhouse;    snap  his  fingers    in  the  , 
face  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  every  other  niggardly 
patron,  and  kick  any  itinerant  pedagogue  out  of  doors 
that  should  dare  to  call  him  comrade!  30 

Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  moved  about  among  his 


'  Olykoek.    A  cake  made  of  dough  and  fried  in  lard.    The 
word  means  "oil-cake." 
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guests  with  a  faco  dilated  ^^\5°"*^f  f^^^„  ^ 

"tntnr'r  iound  of  the  music  (rem  the  common 
J^  o"Tall,  summoned  to  the  danee.  Jhe  mummn 
^roia  grey-headed  negro,   «ho  had  boen  the 
.oh"  rl tchttm  of  the  neighborh^xl  (or  more  than 
"Sf  a  century.    HU  imtrument  «»«  «  ^"^fj^e 
t«red  a8  hims-X  '  Th.   greater  part  of  »he  t.me  "e 
ZZiA  on  two  or  threo  strings,  accumpa.,  mg  e^.ry 
^ovmen^of  the  Low  with  u  motion  of  the  hcu  , 
uS  almos.  to  the  ground,  and  stampmg  w,th  h.s 
foot  whenever  a  fresh  c  iple  were  to  start.  , 

whrimving  gathered,  of  all  ag.     and  «ues,  from  the 
J^Z  Z  the'neighl«rhood,  stood  torm.ng  a  ^rannd 
of  shining  black  faces  at  every  <•«> .  J^  J "    ".^ 
gazing  with  delight  at  the  scene;   rolling    heu     h 
eye  ■*,  and  showing  ,<riniuu«jw^^j^ 

inc  the  persecution.'^  of  the  (  hn.-  lans  unu 
-n.ra»in,^nd^.nor«iyc^^^^ 

the  Middle  Ages. 
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ear  to  ear.  How  could  th(  flogg;«-r  of  urchins  f)e  other- 
wise than  animated  and  joyous?  the  ltt<ly  of  his  heart 
was  his  partner  in  the  danct-,  and  .smiling  uniciously 
in  reply  to  all  his  amorous  ORlings;  while  Brom  liones, 
sorely  smitten  with  love  and  jealousy,  sat  broiling  by  5 
himself  in  one  corner. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Ichabod  was  at- 
tracted to  a  knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  Old  \&n 
Tassel,  sat  smoking  at  one  eml  of  the  piazza,  gossip- 
ing over  former  times,  and  drawing  out  long  stories  10 
about  the  war. 

This  neighlx)rhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
inj?,  was  one  of  uiose  highly  favoreil  places  which 
aliound  with  chronicle  and  great  men.  The  British 
aud  American  11  •  had  run  noar  it  during  the  war;  it  15 
had,  therefore,  been  the  scene  of  marauding,  and  in- 
i-ested  with  refugees,  'ow-hoys,  and  all  kinds  of  border 
chivalry.  Just  svifficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable 
earii  story-teller  to  dress  up  his  tale  with  a  little  be- 
cor  iing  fiction,  and,  in  the  indistinctness  of  his  recol-20 
lection,  to  make  himw  f  th'>  hero  of  every  exploit. 

There  wa-  the  story  of  Doffue  Martling,  a  large 
blue-bearded  Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  taken  a 
British  frigate  %vith  an  old  iron  nine-pounder  from  a 
mud  breastwork,  only  that  his  gun  burst  at  the  sixth  25 
discharge.  And  there  was  an  old  gentleman  who 
shall  be  nameless,  being  too  rich  a  mynheer*  to  be 
lightly  mention  d,  who,  in  the  battle  of  \\  hite  Plains,^ 
being  an  excellent  master  of  defence,  parried    i  mus- 


'  Mynheer.     The    common 
Dutch;  hence,  u  Dutchman. 

»  Wf  'e  Plains.     A  smal' 
from  >     f  York.     The  CoIoIli^t^ 
defeated  by  the  British  in  1776 
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f  ^;:1X  hand  iB  bringing  the  war  to  »  happy 

^'"^r^l'^heBe  were  nothing  to  the  trie,  of  ghorts 
,oJtpti:t^that,ueeeedea     Theneighh^ho^^^ 

'       ♦*i!i  retreats-   but  are  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
iBorr  country  places.    Besides,  ^^^re  ,       , 

J:tiZn  they  turn  out  at  "i^M  ^^^^^^^^^ 
rounds,  they  have  no  acqumntance  l^'**"/^' ^^ 
^8  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  we  so  seldom  hear  oi 
^Stl  exVin  our  long-established  Dutch  commum- 

^^he  inunediate  cause,  ^^^^-'^^%^tZ:L 

supernatural  stones  in  these  parts,   was  a 

owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    T^ere  wasa 

.  -L  In  the  verv  air  that  blew  from  that  haunted 

°rSonHb^:tb^  forth  an  atmosphere  of  drea^ 

aaTd  toc.es  infecting  all  the  land  feW  o^^ 
Sleeov  Hollow  people  were  present  at  Van  Tassels, 
»rL  uLal,  wVdoUng  out  their  ^'d  "«1  ^f  ;; 
M  leiends  Many  dismal  tales  were  t«ld  about  fu- 
ntri  urs,and  nfouming  cries  and  wailing,  heard  «»i 
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seen  about  the  great  tree  where  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andr6 '  was  taken,  and  which  stood  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Some  mention  was  made  also  of  the  woman  in 
white,  that  haunted  the  dark  glen  at  Raven  Rock,  and 
was  often  heard  to  shriek  on  winter  nights  before  as 
storm,  having  perished  there  in  the  snow.  The  chief 
part  of  the  stories,  however,  turned  upon  the  favorite 
spectre  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  th  •  Headless  Horseman, 
who  had  been  heard  several  cimes  of  late,  patrolling 
the  country;  and,  it  was  said,  tethered  his  horse  lo 
nightly  amoU{^  Ihe  graves  in  the  churchyard. 

The   sequestered   situation   of   this   church   seems 
always  to  have  made  it  a  favorite  haunt  of  troubled 
spirits.    It  stands  on  a  knoll,  surrounded  by  locust- 
trees  and  lofty  ehns,  from  among  which  its  decent,  is 
whitewashed  walls  shine  modestly  forth,  like  Christian 
purity  beaming  through  the  shades  of  retirement.    A 
gentle  slope  descends  from  it  to  a  silver  sheet  of  water, 
bordered    by  high  trees,  between  which  peeps  may 
be  caught  at  the  blue  hills  of  the  Hudson.    To  look  20 
upon  its  grass-grown  yard,  where  the  sunbeams  seem 
to  sleep  so  quietly,  one  would  think  that  there  at 
least  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace.    On  one  side  of 
the  church  extends  a  wide  woody  dell,  along  which 
raves  a  large  brook  among  broken  rocks  and  trunks  25 


^Major  AndT4.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Benedict 
Arnold  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  on  the  side  of  the  Colo- 
nists. Becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment,  he  opened 
negotiations  with  the  British  with  a  view  to  deserting  his  former 
comrades.  In  an  endeavor  to  communicate  with  him  and 
complete  arrangements,  Major  Andr6,  a  distinguished  British 
officer,  was  captured  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy.  He 
was  hanged,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  save  him,  on  October 
2,  1780,  at  Tappantown. 
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of  faUen  trees.    Over  a  deep  black  part  of  the  stream, 
not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly  thrown  a  wooden 
bridge;  the  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the  bridge  itseff, 
were  thickly  shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  which  cast 
e  a  gloom  about  it,  even  in  the  daytime;  but  occasioned 
a  fearful  darkness  at  night.    Such  was  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite haunts  of  the  Headless  Horseman,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  most  frequently  encountered.    The  tale 
was  told  of  old  Brouwer,  a  most  heretical  disbeliever 
10  in  ghosts,  how  he  met  the  Horseman  returning  from 
his  foray  into  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  was  obliged  to  get  up 
behind  him;  how  they  galloped  over  bush  and  brake, 
over  hill  and  swamp,  until  they  reached  the  bridge; 
when  the  Horseman  suddenly  turned  into  a  skeleton, 
15  threw  old  Brouwer  into  the  brook,  and  sprang  away 
over  the  tree-tops  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  story  was  immediately  matched  by  a  thrice 
marvellous  adventure  of  Brom  Bones,  who  made  light 
of  the  Galloping  Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey.  He 
20  affirmed  that  on  returning  one  ni^  t  from  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Sing  Sing,  he  had  been  overtaken  by 
this  midnight  trooper;  that  he  had  offered  to  race 
with  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  should  have  won  it, 
too,  for  Daredevil  beat  the  goblin  horse  all  hollow,  but 
25  just  as  they  came  to  the  church  bridge,  the  Hessian 
bolted,  and  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fire. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  undertone  ynih 
which  men  talk  in  the  dark,  the  countenances  of  the 
listeners  only  now  and  tnen  receiving  a  casual  gleam 
30  from  the  glare  of  a  pipe,  sank  deep  in  the  mind  of 
Ichabod.  He  repaid  them  in  kind  with  large  extracts 
from  his  invaluable  author,  Cotton  Mather,  and 
added  many  marvellous  events  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  native  State  of  Connecticut,  and  fearful  sights 
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which  he  had  seen  in  his  nightly  walks  about  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.    The  old  farmers 
gathered  together  their  families  in  their  wagons,  and 
were  heard  for  some  time  rattling  along  the  hollows 
roads,  and  over  the  distant  hills.    Some  of  the  damsels 
mounted  on  pillions*   behind  their  favorite  swains, 
and  their  light-hearted  laughter,  mingling  with   ihe 
clatter  of  hoofs,  echoed  along  the  silent  woodlands, 
sounding  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  gradually  died  lo 
away,  —  and  the  late  scene  of  noise  and  frolic  was  all 
silent  and  deserted.     Ichabod  only  lingered  behind, 
according  to  the  custom  of  country  lovers,  to  have  a 
tete-^-tete  with  the  heiress;    fully  convinced  that  he- 
was  now  on  the  high  road  to  success.     What  passed  at  is 
this  interview  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  for  in  fact  I 
do  not  know.     Something,  however,  I  fear  me,  must 
have  gone  wrong,  for  he  certainly  sallied  forth,  after 
no  very  great  interval,  with  an  air  quite  desolate  and 
chapf alien.     Oh,  these  women!   these  women!    Could 20 
that  girl  have  been  playing  off  any  of  her  coquettish 
tricks?    Was  her  encouragement  of  the  poor  peda- 
gogue all  a  m»^re  sham  to  secure  her  conquest  of  his 
rival?    Heaven  only  knows,  not  I!     Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  Ichabod  stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one  who  hac'  ?5 
been  sacking  a  hen-roost,  rather  than  a  fair  lady's  heart. 
Without  looking  to  the  right  or  left  to  notice  the  scene 
of  rural  wealth,  on  which  he  had  so  often  gloated,  he 
went  straight  to  the  stable,  and  with  several  hearty 
cuffs  and  kicks  roused  his  steed  most  uncourteously  30 
from  the  comfortable  quarters  in  which  he  was  soundly 


•  Pillions.    A  cushion  saddle,  placed  behind  a  man's  saddle, 
on  which  a  woman  could  ride. 
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Sleeping,  dreaming  of  mountains  of  com  and  oats, 
and  whole  valleys  of  timothy  and  clover 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  mghtMhat  Icha 
bod,  heavy-hearted  and  crest-fallen,  pursued J:.b  travels 
^romewarl,  along  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills  wh^ 
rise  above  Tarry  Tovm,  and  which  he  had  travers^ 
so  cheerily  in  the  afternoon.    The  hour  was  as  dism^ 
as  himself.    Far  below  him  the  Tappan  Zee  spread 
its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of  waters,  with  ^^^^ 
10  and  there  the  tall  mast  of  a  sloop   nding  ^^fyj^ 
anchor  under  the  land.    In  the  dead  hush  of  mid- 
night, he  could  even  hear  the  barking  of  the  watch- 
dog from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson;    but  it 
w.^  so  vague  and  faint  as  only  to  pve  an  idea  o^^ 
15  distance  from  this  faithful  ctmpamon  of  mia^  Now 
and  then,  too,  the  long-drawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  acci- 
dentally  awakened,  would  sound  far,  far  off,  from  some 
farm-house  away  among  the  hills-but  it  was  like  a 
dreaming  sound  in  his  ear.    No  signs  f  ^^ /l^'^'^^d 
20  near  him,  but  occasionally  the  melancholy  c^irp  of  ^ 
cricket,  or  perhaps  the  guttural  twang  of  a  bull-frog 
from  a  neighboring  marsh,  as  if  sleeping  uncomfortably 
and  turning  suddenly  in  his  bed.  ..    ^  u,.  u.A 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had 
25  heard  in  the  afternoon  now  came  crowding  upon  his 
recollection.  The  night  grew  darker  and  darkerj  ^« 
stars  seemed  to  sink  deeper  in  ^^e.^^y,  and  driving 
clouds  occasionally  hid  them  from  his  sight.  He  had 
never  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal.    He  was,  moreover, 


»  Witching  time. 

"  'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night 
When  churchyards  yawn." 

—  Shakbsfearb, 


Hamlet. 
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approaching  the  very  place  where  many  of  the  scenes 
of  the  ghost  stories  had  been  laid.     In  the  centre  of 
the  road  stood  an  enormous  tulip-tree,  which  towered 
like  a  giant  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.     Its  limbs  were  5 
gnarled  and  fantastic,  large  enough  to  form  trunks 
for  ordmary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earth 
and  rising  again  into  the  air.     It  was  connected  with 
the  tragical  story  of  the  unfortunate  Andr^,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  hard  by;    and  was  universally  lo 
known  by  the  name  of  Major  Andre's  tree     The 
common  people  regarded  it  ^vith  a  mixture  of  respect 
and  superstition,  partly  out  of  sympathy  for  the  fate 
of  Its  ill-starred  namesake,  and  partly  from  the  tales 
of  strange  sights,  and  doleful  lamentations,  told  con- is 
cerning  it. 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree,  he  began 
to  whistle;    he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered;   it 
was  but  a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry 
branches.     As  he  approached  a  little  nearer,  he  thought  20 
he  saw  something  white,  hanging  in  the  midst  of  the 
tree:  he  paused,  and  ceased  whistling;  but,  on  looking 
more  narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a  place  where  the 
tree  h    1  been  scathed  by  lightning,  and  the  white  wood 
laid  1    re.     Suddenly  he  heard  a  groan -his  teeth  25 
chattered,  and  his  knees  smote  against  the  saddle- 
It  was  but  the  rubbing  of  one  huge  bough  upon  another 
as  they  were  swayed  about  by  the  breeze.     He  passed 
the  tree  in  safety,  but  new  perils  lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree,  a  small  3o 
brook  crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and 
thickly  wooded  glen,  known  by  thc;  name  of  Wiley's 
bwamp.     A  few  hough  logs,  laid  side  by  side,  served 
for  a  bridge  over  this  stream.    On  that  side  of  the 
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,  ■_  .V.  Krnnk  entered  the  wood,  a  group  oi 
road  where  the  '>'^''°"'";T.  ^ui,  ^Id  grape-vines, 
oaks  and  chestnut,,  matted  Ihckwit^wg^ 

threw  a  -vemous^oom  «v«^t.    To  p^^_^^.^^ 
was  the  severest  trial.    "  was  .     ^  ^^^ 

.that  the  unfortunate  A■«^^^  «f  ^^^^"^     were  the 
the  covert  of  those  chestnuts  and  v^  ^^^ 

sturdy  yeomen  '"-^tl^^^rCnted  stream,  and 
has  ever  smce  >f "  <^°"*'f  [P^  ^ehoolboy  who  has  to 
fearful  are  the  fcehngs  of  the  scnooiuoy 

,0  pass  it  alone  after  dark.  ^g^„  to 

As  he  approached  the  «Weam,  ,^,ution, 

thmup;  he  summoned  "P.  ""J"^"^^*^'^  ^^,  rib,,  and 
gave  his  horse  half  a  s»^e  of  k^ksm    ^^.^^_ 

attempted  to  dash  bri»kly  »™  „id  animal 

„  instead  of  starting  ^'^-^^f'^l^'J^ZZdM.  against 
„ade  a  lateral  r^'-^^^-^^^^^nereased  with  the 
the  fence.    Ichabod   "^o*  ''«  ^  ^^^^ 

delay,  jerked  the  re.us  on  the  other        ,  ^^ 

lustily  with  the  contrary  foot^  rtw^  ^ 

^steed  started,  it  is  tnje  ^"^^l  nCa  teket  of  bram- 
the  opposite  side  of  the  "*i'"  j^^ter  now  be- 
bles  and  alder-bushes.  The  ^*°°'"  „  ^bs  of 
stowed  both  whip  and  ^.^l  J°„*y^"^^X  and 
old  Gunpowder,  «^o  d^^  ^^^''^^  bridge,  with 
,.  snorting,  but  came  to  a^tand  ,ust^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
a  suddenness  that  M  n^  ^  ^  by 

over  his  head    ^"  '  ".l^^ht  the  sensitive  ear  of  Icha- 
the  side  of  the  Imdge  caug  ^^^  ^^^ 

bod.    in  the  d.k  ^;;do;  of^h^ro  ^^^  ^ 
»„t  the  brook,  he  beWd  ^^^  ^^^^ 

ft"™,  ""-^  ^^-"^  »°"''"  ""'' 
'"S  r  of'^eSted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his 
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head  with  terror.    What  was  to  Ijc  done?    To  turn 
and  fly  was  now  too  late;   and  besides,  what  chance 
was  there  of  escaping  ghost  or  goblin,  if  Much  it  was, 
which  could  ride  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind?    Sum- 
moning up,  therefore,  a  show  of  courage,  he  demanded  5 
in  stammering  accents,  "Who  are  you?"    He  received 
no  reply.    He  repeated   his  demand  in  a  still  more 
agitated  voice.    StiU  there  was  no  answer.     Once  more 
he  cudgelled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible  Gunpowder, 
and,  shutting  his  eyes,  broke  forth  with   involuntary  10 
fervor  into  a  psalm  tune.     Just  then  the  shadowy   ' 
object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and  with  a  scramble 
and  a  bound  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Though  the  night  was  dark  and  dismal,  yet  the  form 
of  the  unknown  might  now  in  some  degree  be  ascer- 15 
tained.    He  appeared  to  be  a  horseman  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  mounted  on  a  black  horse  of  powerful 
frame.    He  made  no  offer  of  molestation  or  sociability, 
but  kept  aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road,  jogging  along 
on  the  blind  side  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  20 
over  his  fright  and  waywardness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  raid- 
night  companion,  and  bethought  himself  of  the  adven- 
ture of  Brom  Bones  with  the  Galloping  Hessian,  now 
quickened  his  steed  in  hopes  of  leaving  him  behind.  23 
The  stranger,  however,   quickened   his   horse   to  an 
equal  pace.    Ichabod  pulled  up,  and  fell  into  a  walk, 
thinking  to  lag  behind,  —  the  other  did  the  same.     His 
heart  began  to  sink  within  him;    he  endeavored  to 
resume  his  psalm  tune,  but  his  parched  tongue  clove  3o 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  could  not  utter  a 
stave.    There  was  something  in  the  moody  and  dogged 
silence  of  this  pertinacious  companion  that  was  mys- 
terious and  appalling.    It  was  soon  fearfully  accounted 
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figure  of  his  fellow-traveiitr  ichal>od  was 

.but  h«  horror  ««  st'"  "'"«  ^  ^t„,  „„  hi« 

that    the    head,    *>;"*,  *°"„  „„*  he  pommel  ot  his 
ehoulder,.«.searr«Ml  before  h^mon^hcpo     ^^^^^^  ^ 

«rfdle!    His  terror  r<«^«  Im """'»'"'"■  ''°'''"* 
shower  ot  taeks  and  l'°*tivri,U  companion  the  slip; 

,0  by  a  sudden  »»™"™' '"j;.„X  S  '"■»■  '^**^' 
but  the  spectre  started  '"»  "'"Pj'^i.in  ^^nes  flying 
then,  they  dashed  through  thick  and  »'™  ,  ,,,  flj^y 
and  sparks  "-^ing  at  eve^  bo^nd^  J^       ^^  ,„„g 

jratr^v^ri^head,  in  the  eagerness 

"'^L"td  no.  re.h^j-j;f  :rs::r"p:: 

Sleepy  Hollow;    but  Gunpowder  J  ^^ 

^  with  -J™-;,'"   :;tileX^own'hin  to 

„a«  ''PPf'*;*"™;,:^  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow, 
the  left.    Ihis  t'^""  '"  .       f  a  mile,  where 

e"^^  "-^rbrii^e  faC  in  glun  story,  and  iust 
'^;rd  swells  ttV-  knoU  on  which  stands  the 

^whitewashed churchy  the  steed  had  given  his  unskilful 
As  yet  the  panic  "'  ^    ^hase;   but  just 

"t  Td^rS^fy  tS  the  hollow,  the  girths  of 
as  he  had  got  hallway  u       b  sUpping  from  under 

r^^:STb; r  ottaS  ^aeavore., - 
aohim.  He  ^e'^"*  "  '  ^  had  just  time  to  save  him- 
hold  it  firm,  but  >■>  ™" '  »^X  round  the  neck,  when 
t'  '''Hrff  to  te  eX td  he  heard  it  trampled 
'X^iC  Hs  Pursuer.'  For  a  moment  the  terror 
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of  Hans  Van  Ripper's  wrath  passnd  arross  his  mind, 
—  for  it  was  his  Sunday  saddh;;  but  i\m  was  no  time 
for  petty  fears;  the  goblin  was  hard  on  his  haunches; 
and  (unskilful  rider  that  he  was!)  he  ha<l  much  ado  to 
maintain  his  seat;  sometimes  slipping  on  one  side, 6 
sometimes  on  another,  and  sometimes  jolted  on  the 
high  ridge  of  his  horse's  backbone,  with  a  violence  that 
he  verily  feared  would  cleave  him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the 
hopes  that  the  church  bridge  was  at  hand.  Theio 
wavering  reflection  of  a  silver  star  in  the  lx)som  of  the 
brook  told  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  saw  the 
walls  of  the  church  dimly  glaring  under  the  trees  be- 
yond. He  recollected  the  place  where  Brom  Bones' 
ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  "If  I  can  but  is 
reach  that  bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  "I  am  safe."* 
Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blowing 
close  behind  him;  he  even  fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot 
breath.  Another  convulsive  kick  in^the  ribs,  and  old 
Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge;  he  thundered 20 
over  the  resounding  planks;  he  gained  the  opposite 
side;  and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if  his 
pursuer  should  vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of 
fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising 
in  his  stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  25 


■  /  am  safe.  The  belief  was  general  in  former  times  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  a  witch  to  cross  the  middle  of  a  stream 
of  running  water.  When  Tam  O'Shanter,  in  Burns's  poem 
of  that  name,  is  being  chased  by  the  pack  of  witches,  he  calls 
to  his  "auld  mare" :  — 

"Now,  do  thy  spef^dy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  keystone  of  the  brig: 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss,  — 
A  ruaniDg  stream  they  dare  not  croas  I" 
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him.    Ichabod  endeavored  to  do<lge  the  horrible  mi». 

Bile,  but  too  late.    It  encountered  hiH  cranium  with  a 
re^endous  crash,  -  he  wa«tumble<l  headlong  mtD 

the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the 
5  goblin  rider,  passed  by  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without  h« 

saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet  «oberly  crop- 

Sng  tke  grass  at  his  master's  gate.    Ichabod  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  breakfast;  dinner-hour  came, 
lobut  no  Ichabod.    The  boys  assembled  «^Y»;^^^-. 
house,  and  strolled  idly  al>out  the  banks  of  tne  brook, 
but  no  schoolmaster.    Hans  Van  Ripper  now  beganto 
feel  some  uneasiness  about  the  fate  of  poor  Ichal^, 
and  his  saddle.    An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  after 
15  diligent  investigation  they  came  upon  his  traces.    In 
one  part  of  the  road  leading  to  the  church  was  found 
the  saddle  trampled  in  the  dirt;  the  tracks  o    horses 
hoofs  deeply  dented  in  the  road,  and  evidently  at  f u- 
rious  speed,  were  traced  to  the  bridge,  beyond  which 

20  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of  the  brook,  whore  the 
water  ran  deep  and  black,  was  found  the  hat  of  the 
unfortunate  Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a  shattered 

^The^brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  the  school- 
25  master  was  not  to  be  discovered.    Hans  Van  Ripper 
as  executor  of  his  estate,  examined  the  bundle  which 
contained  all  his  woridly  effects.    They  consisted  of 
two  shirts  and  a  half;  two  stocks  for  the  neck;  a  pair 
or  two  of  worsted  stockings;  an  old  pair  of  corduroy 
30small-clothes^  a  rusty  ra.or;   a  book  of  psalm  tun^ 
full  of  dog's-ears;    and  a  broken  pitch-pipe.    As  to 
the  books  and  furniture  of  the  schoolhouse,  they  be- 
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longed  to  the  community,  excepting  Cotton  Mather's 
Hiatory  of  Witchcraft,  a  New  England  Almanac,  and 
a  book  of  dreams  and  fortune-telling;  in  which  last 
was  a  sheet  of.  foolscap  much  scribbled  and  blotted  in 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  ins 
honor  of  the  heiress  of  Van  Tassel.  These  magic 
books  and  the  poetic  scrawl  were  forthwith  consigned 
to  the  flames  by  Hans  Van  Ripper;  who,  from  that 
time  forwards,  determined  to  send  his  children  no  more 
to  school;  observing  that  he  never  knew  any  goodio 
come  of  this  same  reading  and  writing.  Whatever 
money  the  schoolmaster  possessed,  and  he  had  received 
his  quarter's  pay  but  a  day  or  two  before,  he  must  have 
had  about  his  person  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance. 

The  mysterious  event  caused  much  speculation  at  is 
the  church  on  the  following  Sunday.     Knots  of  gazers 
and  gossips  were  collected  in  the  churchyard,  at  the 
bridge,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  hat  and  pumpkin 
had  lieen  found.    The  stories  of  Brouwer,  of  Bones, 
and  a  whole  budget  of  others  were  called  to  mind; 20 
and  when  they  had  diligently  considered  them  all,  and 
compared  them  with  the  symptoms  of  the  present  case, 
they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ichabod  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Galloping 
Hessian.    As  he  was  a   bachelor,   and   in   nobody's  25 
debt,  noljody  troubled  his  head  any  more  about  him; 
the  school  was  removed  to  a  different  quarter  of  the 
Hollow,  and  another  pedagogue  reigned  in  his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  farmer,  who  had  been  down  to 
New  York  on  a  visit  years  after,  and  from  whom  this  so 
account  of  the  ghostly  adventure  was  received,  brought 
home  the  intelligence  that  Ichabod  Crane  was  still 
alive;  that  he  had  left  the  neighborhood  partly  through 
fear  of  the  goblin  and  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  partly  in 
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mortification  at  having  bcensiiddenly 'Usmissed  by  the 
heireas;  that  he  had  changed  his  (,uartcre  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country;  had  kept  school  and  studied  law 
at  the  same  time;    had  U'cn  admitted  to  the  bar; 

SturnetlpoUtician;  elociionei  'd;  written  for  the  news- 
papers; and  finally  liad  ben  made  a  justice  of  the  ten 
pound  court.'  Brom  Bones,  top.  who,  shortl  after 
his  rival's  disappearance  conducted  the  i. looming 
Katrina  in  triumph  to  the  altar,  was  ul)8erxt'a  to  look 

:oexce(Hlingly  knowir.g  whenever  the  story  of  Ichalnd 
was  related,  and  always  burst  into  a  heurty  laugh  at 
the  mention  of  the  pumpkin;  which  l<'d  some  to  sus- 
pect that  he  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he  chose 

to  tell. 

16  The  old  country  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  these  matters,  niaintuin  to  this  day  that  Icha- 
bod  was  spiriti'd  away  by  supernatural  means;  and 
it  is  a  favorite  story  often  told  about  the  neighborhood 
round  the  winter  evening  fire.     The  bridge  became 

20  more  than  ever  an  object  of  superstitiour^  awe;  and 
that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  road  has  be«^n  altered 
of  late  years,  so  as  to  approach  the  church  l)y  the  l)or- 
der  of  the  mill-pond.  The  schoolhouse  being  deserted 
soon  fell  to  decay,  and  was  reported  to  be  haunted  by 

26 the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate  pedagogue;  and  the 
plough-boy,  loitering  homeward  of  a  still  summer 
evening,  has  often  fancied  his  voice  at  a  distance, 
chanting  a  melancholy  psalm  tune  among  the  tranquil 
solitudes  of  Sleepy  Hodow. 


'  Ten  pound  court.     A  court  in  which  the  amount  in  <ji-pute 
did  not  exceed  ten  pounds. 
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On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  heights  of  the  Odea- 
waid,  a  v.iJd  and  romantic  tract  of  (Vper  Germany, 
that  lies  not  far  from  the  conflucn<<-  of  the  Main  and 
the  Rhine,  there  stood,  many,  many  yr    m  ^ince,  th« 
Castle  of  the  Baron  Von  Landshort.     U  tn  now  (juitea 
fallen  to  decay,  and  almost  burietl  amonp  l)eet  ti-trc«8 
and  dark  firs;    above  which,  however,  its  old  watch- 
tower  may  still  be  seen  struggling,  like  the  form., 
potssessor  I  have  mentioned,  to  carry  a  high  head,  and 
look  down  upon  a  neighboring  country.  ,o 

The  baron  was  a  dry  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Katzenellenl)ogen,'  and  inherited  the  relics  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  all  the  pride,  of  hi8  ancestors.  Though  the 
warlike  disposition  of  his  predecessors  had  much  im- 
paired the  family  poss3ssions,  yet  the  baron  still  en- 15 
de-'  ^  i  to  keep  up  some  show  of  former  state.  The 
ti.  ^7e  rwaceable,  and  the  German  nobles,  in  gen- 
eral, had  aliandoned  their  inconvenient  old  castles, 
pcr(hed  like  cables'  nests  among  the  mountains,  and 
had  built  more  convenient  residences  in  the  valleys  120 
still  the  baron  remained  proudly  drawn  up  in  his  Httle 
fortress,  cherishing  with  hereditary  inveteracy  all  the 
old  family  feuds;  so  that  he  was  on  ill  terms  with 
some  of  his  nearest  neighbors,  on  account  of  disputes 


'  Katzenellenboyen.  "Cats'  Elbow  —  the  name  of  a  family 
in  those  parts,  very  powerful  in  former  times.  The  appella- 
tion, we  are  told,  was  given  in  compliment  to  a  peerless  dame 
of  the  family,  celebrated  for  her  fine  arm." 

—  Washington  Irving. 
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that  had  happcncil  between  their  great^Teat-r»d- 

'"Ttobaron  had  but  one  ehild,  a  daughter;  but  Na- 
ture, when  she  grants  but  one  child,  alwa^  compen- 
.«te^  by  makins  it  a  prodigy;  and  so  >t  was  with  the 
daughter  of  the  baron.    All  the  nurses,  gossiPS,  "^d 
oSry  cousins  .^^ured  her  father  th"**;^^  »?J 
her  equal  for  beauty  in  all  Germany;  and  who  should 
toorbetter  than  they?    She  had,  moreover,  been 
..Sought  up  with  great  care  under  the  supenntendence 
7^0  mliden  aunts,  who  had  spent  some  years  of 
their  early  life  at  one  of  the  little  German  courts,  and 
we  skilled  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  nece^ry 
ZZ  education  of  a  fine  lady.    Under  the.r  mstruc- 
..tions  she  became  a  miracle  »f  »«'«"P"""    ^^ 
the  time  she  was  eighteen  ^^'^'J. '"!'„!% J^ 
admiration,  and  had  worked  whole  histories  of  the 
ii"ts  in  tapestry,  with  such  strength  of  expression  in 
SS;  counte^ncl.  that  they  looked  like  so  many  souls 
K,  in  purgatory.    She  could  read  without  Pf » /J"*™  t^' 
^d  had  spelled  her  way  through  several  church  leg- 
ends, and  almost  all  the  chivalnc  wonders  of  the 
Heldenbuch.'    She  had  even  made  considerable  pro- 
fictency  in  writing;  could  sign  her  own  name  without 
»SS  a  letter,  and  so  leg'.'^ly  that  her  aunts  could 
™  without  spectacles.    She  excelled  m  matang 
Uttle  elegant  good-for-nothing  lady-hke  kmckknacks 
0*1  kinds;  was  versed  in  the  most  abstruse  dancing 
„  The  day;  played  a  number  of  airs  on  the  haj^^d 
30  guitar;  and  knew  all  the  tender  ballads  of  the  Mmme- 

lieders '  by  heart.   ^ 

~  .  Heldevlmch.     Tk.  Book  of  Herm.,  a  collection  o(  Qermaa 
""T'iSilr  m  1.V.-P0...  and  mudcUn.  0.  Oerm^c, 
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Her  aunts,  too,  having  been  great  flirts  and  coquettes 
m  their  younger  days,  were  admirably  calculated  to 
be  vigilant  guardians  and  strict  censors  of  the  conduct 
of  their  niece;  for  there  is  no  duenna  so  rigidly  prudent, 
and  inexorably  decorous,  as  a  superannuated  coquette.  6 
She  was  rarely  suffered  out  of  their  sight;  never  went 
beyond  the  domains  of  the  castle,  unless  well  attended, 
or  rather  well  watched;  had  continual  lectures  read  to 
hei  about  strict  decorum  and  implicit  obedience;  and 
as  to  the  men  — pah!   she  was  taught  to  hold  themio 
at  such  a  distance  and  in  such  absolute  distrust,  that 
unless  property  authorized,  she  would  not  have  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  handsomest  cavalier  in  the  worid  — 
no,  not  if  he  were  even  dying  at  her  feet. 

The  good  effects  of  this  system  were  wonderfully  15 
apparent.    The  young  lady  was  a  pattern  of  dociUty 
and   correctness.    While   others   were   wasting   their 
sweetness  in  the  glare  of  the  worid,  and  liable  to  be 
plucked  and  thrown  aside  by  every  hand,  she  was 
coyly   blooming  into   fresh   and   lovely   womanhood  20 
under  the  protection  of  those  immaculate  spinsters, 
hke  a  rose-bud  blushing  forth  among  guardian  thorns. 
Her  aunts  looked  upon  her  with  pride  and  exultation, 
and  vaunted  that  though  all  the  other  young  ladies 
m  the  world  might  go  astray,  yet,  thank  Heaven,  25 
nothmg  of  the  kind  could  happen  to  the  heiress  of 
Katz*»nellenbogen. 

But  however  scantily  the  Baron  Von  Landshort; 
might  be  provided  with  children,  his  household  was 
by  no  means  a  small  one,  for  Providence  had  enriched  30 


during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  They 
wrote  their  songs,  and  sang  them  to  music  of  their  own  com- 
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""'  r^ivt-  trnXattaehed  to  the 
.smarms  and  enliv»  *he  e^^-    AU^'^>;^  ^,  ,^, 

10  jubilees  of  the  heart.  g^^j^ 

The  baron  'l-.-ttWrttrtke  eonsciousnesa  of 
and  it  swelled  with  satisfaction  a  ^^^ 

being  the  greatest  man  in  *» ''«'»  ^°'      ,^  ^y  ^„. 
He  loved  to  tell  long  s*f  "f^^f  *^'^„  the  walls 

„™rs  f'^V'^XlTTZZ^^  to  those  who 
around,  and  he  '""""L™  ^  ^^en  to  the  mar- 

fed  at  his  T^'T^'^if.^^.Tn  all  those  supernat- 
vellous    and  a  6™  ^;7;„„„„tain  and  valley  in 
ural  tales  with  j''"'^,^?^^"^;  w^  guests  exceeded 
^.Germany  """""^^^  ^^t^^^to  every  tale  of  wonder 
even  his  own:   they  ''S*«"~  ™         '  ,^ed  to  be  as- 
with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  «^d  never  .  ^^^^^ 

tonished,  even  though    repea^   fo^   *;^^^^^   ,,, 
time.    Thus  lived  the    Baron    '  j  ^j,  yf 

^o^acle  of  his  ^^^i^^;XTSZl,  ia  the  per- 
tie  territory,  and  happy,  »" 

.uasion  that  he  was  the  wis^t  2"  "L^s!  there  was 
At  the  time  of  wh.eh  "V  f  °;^^,7„„'a„  affair  of 

a  great  family  eat^™*;*  ^"we  the  destined 
3„the  utmost  importance^  >t«'^j^^-;    ^  i^tion 

bridegroom  of  f  ~^f  ^  father  and  an  old 

had  been  ^""^^  ^^Ite  the  dignity  of  their 

;:rty  t  mSge  of  their  ohUdren.    The  pre- 
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liminaries  had  been  conducted  with  proper  punctilio. 
The  young  people  were  betrothed  without  seeing  each 
other,  and  the  time  was  appointed  for  the  marriage 
ceremony.  The  young  Count  Von  Altenburg  had 
been  recalled  from  the  army  for  the  purpose,  and  was  5 
actually  on  his  way  to  the  baron's  to  receive  his  bride. 
Missives  had  even  been  received  from  him,  from  Wurtz- 
burg,  where  he  was  accidentally  detained,  mentioning 
the  day  and  hour  when  he  might  be  expected  to  arrive. 

The  castle  was  in  a  tumult  of  preparation  to  giveio 
him  a  suitable  welcome.  The  fair  bride  had  been 
decked  out  with  uncommon  care.  The  two  aunts  had 
superintended  her  toilet,  and  quarrelled  the  whole 
morning  about  every  article  of  her  dress.  The  young 
lady  had  taken  advantage  of  their  contest  to  follow  the  15 
bent  of  her  own  taste;  and  fortunately  it  was  a  good 
one.  She  looked  as  lovely  as  youthful  bridegroom 
could  desire;  and  the  flutter  of  expectation  heightened 
the  lustre  of  her  charms. 

The  suffusions  that  mantled  her  face  and  neck,  the  20 
gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom,  the  eye  now  and  then 
lost  in  revery,  all  betrayed  the  soft  tumult  that  was 
going  on  in  her  little  heart.  The  aunts  were  continu- 
ally hovering  around  her;  for  maiden  aunts  are  apt 
to  take  great  interest  in  affairs  of  this  nature.  They  25 
were  giving  her  a  world  of  staid  counsel  how  to  deport 
herself,  what  to  say,  and  in  what  manner  to  receive 
the  expected  lover. 

The  baron  was  no  less  busied  in  preparations.  He 
had,  in  truth,  nothing  exactly  to  do;  but  he  was  nat-30 
urally  a  fuming,  bustling  little  man,  and  could  not 
remain  passive  when  all  the  world  was  in  a  hurry.  He 
worried  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  castle,  with  an  air 
of  infinite  anxiety;   he  continually  called  the  servants 
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from  their  work  to  exhort  them  to  be  c^Ugent  «J^ 
u      J  ohn,,t  Pvefv  haU  and  chamber,  as  idly  restless 

"ttt  meantime  the  fatted  calf  had  l^n  killed;  the 
for«te  hXung  with  the  clamor  of  the  huntemen;  the 
ZTJZs  crowded  with  good  cheer;  the  ceUa«  b^ 
v^dded  up  whole  oceans  of  Rkein-wun  Mid  Feme- 
yiewea  up  *"",  „ju,u„  tuo  ■  had  been  laid 

..Zrl^^rTtf^tZL  ready  to  recdve 

"*e  iringuished  guest  with  «-  -  *«-    '^^ 
true  sDirit  of  German  hospitahty  -  but  ^he  Rues^ 

moimted  the  highest  tower,  and  strained  his  eyes  in 

.::r?:?ror„?:ie«o^ngVm*^-. 
r tn"rttw:r y  a^vi^.  r?  r<it; 

^rXen  they  had  -arly  reached  the  f«.t^  th^ 
mountain,   they  suddenly  struck  off  '»  »  ^^^ 
» direction.    The  last  ray  of  sunslune  depar^d^    the 

birring  in  it,  but  now  and  then  a  peasant  lagging 

^''"^rtx^i^^ 

cieht  hundred  hogsheads. 
\sau,undBrau8.    Revel  and  bustle. 
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of  perplexity,  a  very  interesting  scene  was  transacting 
in  a  diflferent  part  of  the  Odenwald. 

The  young  Count  Von  Altenburg  was  tranquiUy 
pursuing  his  route  in  that  sober  jog-trot  way,  in  which 
a  man  travels  towards  matrimony  when  his  friends* 
have  taken  aU  the  trouble  and  uncertainty  of  court- 
ship oflf  his  hands,  and  a  bride  is  waiting  for  him,  as 
certainly  as  a  dinner,  at  the  end  of  his  journey.    He 
had  encountered  at  Wurtzburg  a  youthful  companion 
m  arms,  with  whom  he  had  seen  some  service  on  theio 
frontiers;  Herman  Von  Starkenfaust,  one  of  the  stout- 
est hands  and  worthiest  hearts  of  German  chivalry, 
who  was  now  returning  from  the  army.    His  father's 
castle  was  not  far  distant  from  the  old  fortress  of  Land- 
short,  although  an  hereditary  feud  rendered  the  f ami- is 
lies  hostile,  and  strangers  to  each  other. 

In  the  warm-hearted  moment  of  recognition,  the 
young  friends  related  all  their  past  adventures  and 
fortunes,  and  the  count  gave  the  whole  history  of  his 
intended  nuptials  with  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  20 
never  seen,  but  of  whose  charms  he  had  received  the 
most  enrapturing  descriptions. 

As  the  route  of  the  friends  lay  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, they  agreed  to  perform  the  rest  of  their  journey 
together;  and,  that  they  might  do  it  the  more  lei- 28 
surely,  set  off  from  Wurtzburg  at  an  eariy  hour,  the 
count  having  given  directions  for  his  retinue  to  follow 
and  overtake  him. 

They  beguiled  their  wayfaring  with  recollections  of 
their  military  scenes  and  adventures;    but  the  count 30 
was  apt  to  be  a  little  tedious,  now  and  then,  about 
the  reputed  charms  of  his  bride,  and  the  felicity  that 
awaited  him. 

In  this  way  they  had  entered  among  the  mountains 
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rf  the  Ode„w..d,  and  were  t™™"'"*  "^  ^^.f'^^^^ 

1     ^Ur  onfl  thicklv  wooded  passes.     It  is  well  Knowu 

Shrtorl  of  Germany  have  always  been  as  much 

XS  by  mbbers  as  its  castles  by  spectres;  and  at 

.  tuftoe  the  former  were  particularly  numerous,  from 

hi  horfes  3f  disbanded  soldiers  wandering  about  the 

the  hordes  *a«  extraordinary,  therefore, 

CSe  eal^^  werTattacked  by  a  gang  of  these 

ttgTrs  tn  the  midst  of  the  forest.    They  defended 

r:a:^tirX:a"rtortity«frrtU 

„^d  a  War  summon^  from  a  neighboring  convejrt.  who 

16  ana  a  iri»  administering  to  both  soul 

r  ^   Bit"  iis  sMll  was  superfiu^^the 

;7=  nf  the  unfortunate  count  were  numbered. 
Trhisdytg  breath  he  entreated  his  friend  to  re- 
Witn  ms  uyi  g  Landshort,  and  explain 

"Z%atTc^usfothistot  keeping  his  appointment 
J^^h  hi  br Ule     Though  not  the  most  ardent  of  lovers, 
Te  w^  o^fof  the  most  punctilious  of  ^^n,  and  ap- 
'p^a:"  earnestly  solicitous  that  ^s  —  shoul    .« 
,»,needilv   and  courteously  executed.       Unless  tms  i 
do!^"  said  he,  "I  shall  not  sleep  quietly  in  my  grave! 
Hrr^peaSd  these  last  words  with  Peeu«ar  -lemmlT^ 
4  rZest    at  a  moment  so  impressive,  admitted  no 
hes  ta«on:    Starkenfaust  endeavored  U>  soothe  him 
3„t:  cXTess;   promised  faithfully  to  execute  h.  w^sh 
and  gave  him  his  hand  in  solemn  pletlge.    The  dying 
man  nTssed  it  in  acknowledgement,  but  soon  lapsed 
^^Eum- raved  about  his  bride -his  engo«e- 
TnU  -  h"  plighted  word;   ordered  his  horse,  that 
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he  might  ride  to  the  cetle  of  Landshort,  «,d  expired 
m  the  fancied  act  of  vaulting  into  the  saddle. 

on  t^    '^""*,  'T**"'"^  »  '«•'  *■«'  »  »!<««''»  tear 
de,^7 T*'   •**  "'  ^  '='"°'»de,  and  then  po" 
dered  on  the  awltward  mission  he  had  undertaien  . 
H«  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  head  perplexed;  for  ^ 
was  to  present  himself  an  unbidden  guest  among  hos! 

fatal  to  thejr  hopes.    Still  there  were  certain  whisper 

beauty  of  Katjenellenbogcn,  so  cautiously  shut  ud 
from  the  world;  for  he  was  a  passionate  Lmirer  o^ 
the  sex,  and  there  was  a  dash  of  eccentricity  and  en- 
terpnse  m  h,s  character,  that  made  him  fond  of  ^1 
singular  adventure. 

Previous  to  his  departure  he  made  all  due  arranee-  " 
ments  w,th  the  holy  fraternity  of  the  conventTorX 

m  the  cathedral  of  Wurtzburg,  near  some  of  his  iC 

for  their  g„,st  and  still  more  for  their  dimier;  and  to 

:^th7tfch'Iir"'  """■"  ^'  *''*  ^^'»«  '^-"- 

Night  closed  in,  but  still  no  guest  arrived     The 
baron  descended  fmm  the  tower  in  deW     The 
bajaquet,  which  had  been  delayed  from  hou'rto  hjur 
could  no  longer  be  postponed.    The  meats  were  alre^ao 
S  ha";;.*"!  T\"  ■"  '^°^y'  -"  ""^  whole  houS: 

ohI  f     .u    ,"'  ''""'"  '"^  '•''''««'  reluctantly  to  give 
orders  for  the  feast  without  the  presence  of  the  gu^ 
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All  were  seated  at  table,  and  just  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencing, when  the  sound  of  a  horn  from  without  the 
gate  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  An- 
other long  blast  filled  the  old  courts  of  the  castle  with  its 
5  echoes,  and  was  answered  by  the  warder  from  the  walls. 
The  baron  hastened  to  receive  his  future  son-m-law. 

The  drawbridge  had  been  let  down,  and  the  stranger 
was  before  the  gate.    He  was  a  tall,  gallant  cavalier, 
mounted  on  a  black  steed.    His  countenance  was  pale, 
10  but  he  had  a  beaming,  romantic  eye,  and  an  air  of 
stately  melancholy.    The  baron  was  a  Uttle  mortified 
that  he  should  have  come  in  this  simple,  sohtary  style. 
His  dignity  for  a  moment  was  ruffled,  and  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  consider  it  a  want  of  proper  respect  for  the 
15  important  occasion,  and  the  important  family  with 
which  he  was  to  be  connected.    He  pacified  himself, 
however,  with  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been 
youthful  impatience  which  had  induced  him  thus  to 
spar  on  sooner  than  his  attendants. 
20     "I  am  sorry,"  said  the  stranger,  "to  break  in  upon 
you  thus  unseasonably"  — 

Here  the  baron  interrupted  him  with  a  world  of 
compliments  and  greeting;    for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
prided  himself  upon  his  courtesy  and  eloquence.    The 
25  stranger  attempted,  once  or  twice,  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  words,  but  in  vain,  so  he  bowed  his  head  and  suf- 
fered it  to  flow  on.    By  the  time  the  baron  had  come 
to  a  pause,  they  had  reached  the  inner  court  of  the 
castle;    and  the  stranger  was  again  about  to  speak, 
30  when  he  was  once  more  interrrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  female  part  of  the  family,  leading  forth  the 
shrinking  and  blushing  bride.    He  gazed  on  her  for 
a  moment  as  one  entranced;  it  seemed  as  if  Uis  whole 
soul  beamed  forth  in  the  gaze,  and  rested  upon  that 
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lovely  form.  One  of  the  maiden  aunts  whispered 
something  in  her  ear;  she  made  an  effort  to  speak; 
her  moist  blue  eye  was  timidly  raised,  gave  a  shy 
glance  of  inquiry  on  the  stranger,  and  was  cast  again 
to  the  ground.  The  words  died  away;  but  there  was 6 
a  sweet  smile  playing  about  her  lips,  and  a  soft  dim- 
pling of  the  cheek  that  showed  her  glance  had  not  been 
unsatisfactory.  It  was  impossible  for  a  girl  of  the 
fond  age  of  eighteen,  highly  predisposed  for  love  and 
matrimony,  not  to  be  pleased  with  so  gallant  a  cavalier,  lo 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  guest  had  arrived  left  no 
time  for  parley.  The  baron  was  peremptory,  and  de- 
ferred all  particular  conversation  until  the  morning, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  untasted  banquet. 

It  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  15 
Around  the  walls  hung  the  hard-favored  portraits  of 
the  heroes  of  the  house  of  Katzenellenbogen,  and  the 
trophies  which  they  had  gained  in  the  field  and  in  the 
chase.  Hacked  crosslets,  splintered  jousting  spears, 
and  tattered  banners  were  mingled  with  the  spoils  of  20 
sylvan  warfare;  the  jaws  of  the  wolf  and  the  tusks  of 
the  boar  grinned  horribly  among  cross-bows  and  bat- 
tle-axes, and  a  huge  pair  of  antlers  branched  immedi- 
ately over  the  head  of  the  youthful  bridegroom. 

The  cavalier  took  but  little  notice  of  the  company  25 
or  the  entertainment.  He  scarcely  tasted  the  banquet, 
but  seemed  absorbed  in  admiration  of  his  bride.  He 
conversf  d  in  a  low  tone,  that  could  not  be  overheard 
—  for  tiic  language  of  love  is  never  loud;  but  where 
is  the  female  ear  so  dull  that  it  cu;\not  catch  the  soft-ao 
est  whisper  of  the  lover  ?  There  was  a  mingled  ten- 
derness and  gravity  in  his  manner  that  appeared  to 
have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  young  lady.  Her 
color  came  and  went,  as  she  listened  with  deep  atten- 
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tion.    Now  and  then  she  made  some  blushing  reply, 
and  when  his  eye  was  turned  away,  she  would  steal  a 
sidelong  glance  at  his  romantic  countenance,  and  heave 
a  gentle  sigh  of  tender  happiness.    It  was  evident  that 
s  the  young  couple  were  completely  enamoured.     The 
aunts,  who  were  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
heart,  declared  that  they  had  fallen  in  love  with  each 
other  at  first  sight. 
The  feast  went  on  merrily,  or  at  least  noisily,  for 
10  the  guests  were  all  blessed  with  those  keen  appetites 
that  attend  upon  light  purses  and  mountain  air.    The 
baron  told  his  best  and  longest  stories,  and  never  had 
he  told  them  so  well,  or  with  such  great  effect.    If 
there  was  anything  marvellous,  his  auditors  were  lost 
win  astonishment;  and  if  anything  facetious,  they  were 
sure  to  laugh  exactly  in  the  right  place.    The  baron, 
it  is  true,  like  most  great  men,  was  too  dignified  to 
utter  Buy  joke  but  a  dull  one;  it  was  always  enforced, 
however,  by  a  bumper  of  excellent  Hochheimer;    and 
20  even  a  dull  joke,  at  one's  own  table,  served  up  with 
jolly  old  wine,  is  irresistible.    Many  good  things  were 
said  by  poorer  and  keener  wits,  that  would  not  bear 
repeating,    except   on   similar   occasions;    many   sly 
speeches  whispered  in  ladies'  ears,  that  almost   con- 
25  vulsed  them  with  suppressed  laughter ;  and  a  song  or 
two  roared  out  by  a  poor  but  merry  and  broad-faced 
cousin  of  the  baron,  that  absolutely  made  the  maiden 
aunts  hold  up  their  fans. 

Amidst  all  this  revelry,  the  stranger  guest  main- 
30  tained  a  most  singular  and  unseasonable  gravity.  His 
countenance  assumed  a  deeper  cast  of  dejection  as  the 
evening  advanced,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  even 
the  baron's  jokes  seemed  only  to  render  him  the  more 
melancholy.    At  times  he  was  lost  in  thought,  and  at 
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times  there  was  a  perturbed  and  restless  wandering  of 
the  eye  that  bespoke  a  mind  but  ill  at  ease.  His  con- 
versation with  the  bride  became  more  and  more  earnest 
and  mysterious.  Lowering  clouds  began  to  steal  over 
the  fair  serenity  of  her  brow,  ai.d  tremors  to  runs 
through  her  tender  frame. 

All  this  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  company. 
Their  gaiety  was  chilled  by  the  unaccountable  gloom 
of  the  bridegroom;  their  spirits  were  infected;  whis- 
pers and  glances  were  interchanged,  accompanied  byio 
shrugs  and  dubious  shakes  of  the  head.  The  song  and 
the  laugh  grew  less  and  less  frequent;  there  were 
dreary  pauses  in  the  conversation,  which  were  at 
length  succeeded  by  wild  tales  and  supernatural  legends. 
One  dismal  story  produced  another  still  more  dismal,  u 
and  the  baron  nearly  frightened  some  of  the  ladies 
into  hysterics  with  the  history  of  the  goblin  horseman 
that  carried  away  the  fair  Leonora ' ;  a  dreadful  story, 
which  has  since  been  put  into  excellent  verse,  and  is 
read  and  believed  by  all  the  world.  20 

The  bridegroom  listened  to  this  tale  with  profound 


J 


'  Leonora.  BOrgcr,  the  German  poet,  has  written  a  cele- 
brated ballad  dealing  with  Leonora.  Her  lover,  William,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  but  after  death  he  appeared  and 
carried  her  away  on  horseback. 

"  On,  on,  they  race  by  the  m'^on's  pale  light, 
All  things  seem  flying  fast. 
The  heaven,  the  stars,  the  earth,  the  night, 
In  one  wild  dream  flash  past. 

' '  Dost  fear,  my  love  ?    The  moon  shines  bright. 
Hurrah !    The  dead  ride  fast  by  night.  — 
Dost  fear,  my  love,  the  Dead?' 
'Alas,  let  be  the  Dead.'" 
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attention.  He  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
baron,  and,  as  the  story  drew  to  a  close,  began  grad- 
ually to  rise  from  his  seat,  growing  taller  and  taller, 
until,  in  the  baron's  entranced  eye,  he  seemed  almost 
5  to  tower  into  a  giant.  The  moment  the  tale  was 
finished,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  took  a  solemn 
farewell  of  the  company.  They  were  all  amazement. 
The  baron  was  perfectly  thunderstruck. 

"What!    going  to  leave  the  castle  at  midnight? 

10  why,  everything  was  prepared  for  his  reception;  a 
chamber  was  ready  for  him  if  he  wished  to  retire." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  mys- 
teriously: "I  must  lay  my  head  in  a  different  chamber 
to-night!" 

15  There  was  something  in  this  reply,  and  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  uttered,  that  made  the  baron's  heart  mis- 
give him;  but  he  rallied  his  forces,  and  repeated  his 
hospitable  entreaties.  The  stranger  shook  his  head 
silently,  but  positively,  at  every  ofifer;    and,  waving 

20  his  farewell  to  the  company,  stalked  slowly  out  of  the 
hall.  The  maiden  aunts  were  absolutely  petrified;  the 
bride  hung  her  head,  and  a  tear  stole  to  b'^r  eye. 

The  baron  followed  the  stranger  to  the  great  court  of 
the  castle,  where  the  black  charger  stood  pawing  the 

25  earth,  and  snorting  with  impatience.  When  they  had 
reached  the  portal,  whose  deep  archway  was  dimly 
lighted  by  a  cresset,*  the  stranger  paused,  and  ad- 
dressed the  baron  in  a  hollow  tone  of  voice,  which  the 
vaulted  roof  renc'dred  still  more  sepulchral.    "Now 

80 that  we  are  alone,"  said  he,  "I  will  impart  to  you  the 
reason  of  my  going.  I  have  a  solemn,  an  indispensable 
engagement"  — 

^     I  ..—-■■,-,  Ill  I  ■  ■!■    I  —  I-  !■!  I^— ^— ^1^^^ 

^  Cretaet.    An  open  lamp,  filled  with  burnable  material. 
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"Why,"  said  the  baron,  "cannot  you  send  some- 
one in  your  place  ?  " 

"It  admits  of  no  substitute  —  I  must  attend  it  in 
person  —  I  must  away  to  Wurtzburg  cathedral"  — 

"Ay,"  said  the  baron,  plucking  up  spirit,  "but  not  a 
until  to-morrow  —  to-morrow  you  shall  take  your  bride 
there." 

"No!  no!"  replied  the  stranger,  with  tenfold  so- 
lemnity, "my  engagement  is  with  no  bride  —  the 
worms!  the  worms  expect  me!  I  am  a  dead  man — Iio 
have  been  slain  by  robbers  —  my  body  lies  at  Wurtz- 
burg —  at  midnight  I  am  to  be  buried  —  the  grave  is 
waiting  for  me  —  I  must  keep  my  appointment!" 

He  sprang  on  his  black  charger,  dashed  over  the 
drawbridge,  and  the  clattering  of  his  horse's  hoofs  15 
was  lost  in  the  whistling  of  the  night  blast. 

The  baron  returned  to  the  hall  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, and  related  what  had  passed.    Two  ladies 
fainted  outright;  others  sickened  at  the  idea  of  having 
banqueted  with  a  spectre.    It  was  the  opinion  of  20 
some  that  this  might  be  the  wild  huntsman,*  famous 


•  Wild  huntsman.  The  German  legend  of  the  wild  huntsman 
is  told  in  various  ways.  BQrger  in  his  ballad  makes  the  hunts- 
man a  baron,  who,  in  following  the  chase,  became  very  careless 
of  the  rights  of  others.  On  one  occasion,  he  and  his  dogs 
destroyed  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  ended  the  day  by  killing  a  deer 
in  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  owner. 
A  grim  sentence  followed :  — 

" Thou  mad  blasphemer !  pause,  attend; 

Grod,  man,  and  beast  have  felt  thy  wrongs. 
The  groans  of  thino  oppressed  ascend 

To  Him  to  whom  revenge  belongs  I 
Accursed,  condemned,  and  sentenced,  —  see. 
Grim  Vengeance  lights  her  torch  for  thee. 
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in  German  legend.  Some  talked  of  moimtain  sprites, 
of  wood-demons,  and  of  other  supernatural  beings, 
with  which  the  good  people  of  Germany  have  been  so 
grievously  harassed  since  time  immemorial.  One  of 
6  the  poor  relations  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might 
be  some  sportive  evasion  of  the  young  cavalier,  and 
that  the  very  gloominess  of  the  caprice  seemed  to  ac- 
cord with  so  melancholy  a  personage.  This,  however, 
drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  whole  conpany, 

10  and  especially  of  the  baron,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
little  better  than  an  infidel;  so  that  he  was  fain  to  ab- 
jure his  heresy  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  come  into 
the  faith  of  the  true  believers. 
But  whatever  may  have  be.  on  the  doubts  entertained, 

18  they  were  completely  put  to  an  end  by  the  arrival, 
next  day,  of  regular  missives,  confirming  the  intelli- 

"  gence  of  the  young  count's  murder,  and  his  interment 
in  Wurtzburg  cathedral. 
The  dismay  at  the  castle  may  well  be  imagined. 

20  The  baron  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber.  The 
guests,  who  had  come  to  rejoice  with  him,  could  not 
think  of  abandoning  him  in  his  distress.  They  wan- 
dered about  the  courts,  or  collected  in  groups  in  the 
hall,  shaking  their  heads  and  shrugging  their  shoulders, 

25  at  the  troubles  of  so  good  a  man;  and  sat  longer  than 
ever  at  table,  and  ate  and  drank  more  stoutly  than 
ever,  by  way  of  keeping  up  their  spirits.  But  the 
situation  of  the  widowed  bride  was  the  most  pitiable. 


"Fly,  sinner,  flyl  and  from  this  hour, 
Till  weary  time  itself  shall  c\oiX, 
By  hell's  mexorable  power 

Be  ch       .1  —  a  warning  dread  to  those 
Who  scoi^  at  Pleasure's  sinful  word, 
Alike  God's  creatures  and  their  Lord." 
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To  have  lost  a  husband  before  she  had  even  embraced 
him  -  and  such  a  husband!  if  the  very  spectre  could 
be  so  gracious  and  noble,  what  must  have  been  the 
hAong  man?    She  filled  the  house  with  lamentations. 

On  the  mght  of  the  second  day  of  her  widowhood.  6 
she  had  retired  to  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  one 
of  her  aunts,  who  insisted  on  sleeping  with  her.    The 
aunt  who  was  one  of  the  best  teUers  of  ghost  stories 
mall  Germany,  had  just  been  recountmg  one  of  her 
longest  and  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  very  midst  of  it.  lo 
Ihe  chamber  was  remote,  and  overlooked  a  small 
garden.    The  niece  lay  pensively  gazing  at  the  beams 
of  the  nsmg  moon,  as  they  trembled  on  the  leaves  of 
an  aspen-tree  before  the  lattice.    The  castle  clock  had 
just  tolled  midnight,  when  a  soft  strain  of  music  stole  w 
up  frim  the  garden.    She  rose  hastily  from  her  bed 
auu  stepped  lightly  to  the  window.    A  taU  figure  stood 
among  the  shadows  of  the  trees.    As  it  raised  its 
head,  a  beam  of  moonlight  feU  upon  the  countenance. 
Heavens  and  earth!    she  beheld  the  Spectre  Bride- 20 
groom!    A  loud  shriek  at  that  moment  burst  upon 
her  ear,  and  her  aunt,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the 
music,  and  had  followed  her  silently  to  the  window, 
fell  into  her  arms.    When  she  looked  again,  the  spectre 
nad  disappeared. 

Of  the  two  females,  the  aunt  now  required  the  most* 
soothing,  for  she  was  perfectly  beside  herself  with 
terror.  As  to  the  young  lady,  there  was  something, 
even  in  the  spectre  of  her  lover,  that  seemed  endew- 
mg.  There  was  stiU  the  semblance  of  manly  beauty  •» 
and  though  the  shadow  of  a  man  is  but  little  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  aflfections  of  a  love-sick  giri,  yet,  where 
the  substance  is  not  to  be  had,  even  that  is  consol- 
ing.   The  aunt  declared  she  would  never  sleep  m  that 
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chamber  again;  the  niece,  for  once,  was  refractory, 
and  declared  as  strongly  that  she  would  sleep  in  no 
other  in  the  castle:  the  consequence  was,  that  she 
had  to  sleep  in  it  alone;  but  she  drew  a  promise  from 

8  her  aunt  not  to  relate  the  story  of  the  spectre,  lest  she 

should  be  denied  the  only  melancholy  pleasure  left  her 

on  earth  —  that  of  inhabiting  the  chamber  over  which 

the  guardian  shade  of  her  lover  kept  its  nightly  vigils. 

How  long  the  good  jld  lady  would  have  observed 

10  this  promise  is  uncertain,  for  she  dearly  loved  to  talk 
of  the  marvellous,  and  there  is  a  tiiumph  in  being  the 
first  to  tell  a  frightful  story;  it  is,  however,  still  quoted 
in  the  neighborhood,  as  a  memorable  instance  of  fe- 
male secrecy,  that  she  kept  it  to  herself  for  a  whole 

Iff  week;  when  she  was  suddenly  absolved  from  all  fur- 
ther restraint,  by  intelligence  brought  to  the  breakfast 
table  one  morning  that  the  young  lady  was  uot  to  be 
found.  Her  room  was  empty  —  the  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in  —  the  window  was  open,  and  the  bird 

aohad  flown. 

The  astoiishment  and  concern  with  which  the  in- 
telligence was  received  can  be  imagined  only  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  agitation  which  the  mis- 
haps of  a  great  man  cause  among  his  friends.    Even 

26  the  poor  relations  paused  f Ot  a  moment  from  the  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  the  trencher;  when  the  aunt,  who 
had  at  first  been  struck  speechless,  wrung  her  hands, 
and  shrieked  out,  "The  goblin!  the  goblin!  she's 
carried  away  by  the  goblin!" 

30  In  a  few  words  she  related  the  fearful  scene  of  the 
garden,  and  concluded  that  the  spectre  must  have  car- 
ried off  his  bride.  Two  of  the  domestics  corroborated 
the  opinion,  for  they  had  heard  the  clattering  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  down  the  mountain  about  midnight,  an'* 
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had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  spectre  op  his  black 
charger,  bearing  her  Lway  to  the  tomb.  AU  present 
were  struck  with  the  direful  probability;  for  events 
of  the  kind  are  extremely  common  in  Gem^any,  as 
many  weU-authenticated  histories  bear  witness  0 

What  a  lamentable  situation  was  that  of  the  poor 
baron!    What  a  heart-iending  dilemn-a  for  a  fond 
father,  and  a  member  of  the  great  lauaiy  of  Katzen- 
ellenbogen!    His  only  daughter  had  either  been  rapt 
away  to  the  grave,  or  he  was  to  have  some  wood- 10 
demon  for  a  son-in-law,  and,  perchance,  a  troop  of 
gobhn  grandchildren.    As  usual,  he  was  completely 
bewildered,  and  aU  the  castle  in  an  uproar.    The  men 
were  ordered  to  take  horse,  and  scour  every  road  ind 
path  and  glen  of  the  Odenwald.    The  baron  himself  is 
had  just  drawn  on  his  jack-boots,*  girded  on  his  sword 
and  was  about  to  mount  his  steed  to  sally  forth  on  the 
doubtful  quest,  when  he  was  brought  to  a  pause  by 
a  new  apparition.    A  lady  was  seen  approaching  the 
castle,  mounted  on  a  palfrey,  attended  by  a  cavalier* 
on  horseback.    She  galloped  up  to  the  gate,  sprang 
from  her  horse,  and  falling  at  the  baron's  feet  em- 
braced his  knees.    It  was  his  lost  daughter,  and  her 
companion  -  the   Spectre   Bridegroom!     The  baron 
was  astounded.    He  looked  at  his  daughter,  then  at  a 
the  spectre,  and  almost  doubted  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.    The  latter,  too,  was  wonderfully  improved  in 
^8  appearance,  since  his  visit  to  the  world  of  spirits. 
Wis  draw  was  splendid,  and  set  ofiF  a  noble  figu>     >f 
manly  sj^metry.    He  was  no  longer  pale  and  m.    >» 
choly.    His  fine  countenance  was  flushed  with  the  glow 
of  youth,  and  joy  noted  in  his  large  dark  eye. 


»  Jack-boots.    Boot .  reaching  above  the  knee. 
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The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  cavalier  (for 
in  truth,  as  you  must  have  known  all  the  while,  he 
was  no  goblin)  announced  himself  as  Sir  Herman  Von 
Starkenfaust.    He   related   his   adventure   with   the 

6  young  count.  He  told  how  he  had  hastened  to  the 
castle  to  deliver  the  unwelcome  tidings,  but  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  baron  had  interrupted  him  in  every 
attempt  to  tell  his  tale;  how  the  sight  of  the  bride  had 
completely  captivated  him,  and  that  to  pass  a  few 

10  hours  near  her,  he  had  tacitly  suffered  the  mistake  to 
continue;  how  he  had  been  sorely  perplexed  in  what 
way  to  make  a  decent  retreat,  until  the  baron's  goblin 
stories  had  suggested  his  eccentric  exit;  how,  fearing 
the  feudal  hostility  of  the  family,  he  had  repeated  his 

10  visits  by  stealth  —  had  haunted  the  garden  beneath 

the  young  lady's  window  —  had  wooed  —  had  won  — 

had  borne  away  in  triumph  —  and,  in  a  word,  had 

wedded  the  fair. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  the  baron  would 

30  have  been  inflexible,  for  he  was  tenacious  of  paternal 
authority,  and  devoutly  obstinate  in  all  family  feuds; 
but  he  loved  his  daughter;  he  had  lamented  her  as 
lost;  he  rejoiced  to  find  her  still  alive;  and,  though 
her  husband  was  of  a  hostile  house,  yet,  thank  Heaven, 

2she  was  not  a  goblin.  There  was  something,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  did  not  exactly  accord  with  his 
notions  of  strict  veracity,  in  the  joke  the  knight  had 
passed  upon  him  of  his  being  a  dead  man;  but  several 
old  friends  present,  who  had  served  in  the  wars,  as- 

80  sured  him  that  every  stratagem  was  excusable  in  love, 
and  that  the  cavalier  was  entitled  to  especial  privilege, 
having  lately  served  as  a  trooper. 

Matters,  therefore,  were  happily  arranged.  The 
baron  pardoned  the  yoimg  «ouple  on  the  spot.    The 
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revels  at  the  castle  were  resumed.  The  poor  relations 
overwhelmed  this  new  member  of  the  famUy  with  lov- 
ing-kindness; he  was  so  gallant,  so  generous,  —  and 
so  rich.  The  aunts,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat  scan- 
daUsed  that  their  system  of  strict  seclusion  and  passives 
obedience  should  be  so  badly  exemplified,  but  attrib- 
uted It  aU  to  their  negUgence  in  not  having  the  win- 
dows grated.  One  of  them  was  particularly  mortified 
at  having  her  marveUous  story  marred,  and  that  the 
only  spectre  she  had  ever  seen  should  turn  out  a  coun-io 
terfeit;  but  the  niece  seemed  perfectly  happy  at  hav- 
mg  found  hun  substantial  flesh  and  blood,  ~  and  so 
the  story  ends. 
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It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  those  early  writers  who 
treated  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Amorica 
have  not  given  us  more  particular  and  candid  accounts 
of  the  remarkable  characters  that  flourished  in  savage 
6  life.  The  scanty  anecdotes  which  have  reached  us  are 
full  of  peculiarity  and  interest;  they  furnish  us  with 
nearer  glimpses  of  human  nature,  and  show  what  man 
is  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state,  and  what  h;i 
owes  to  civilization.    There  is  something  of  the  cbanli 

10  of  discovery  in  lighting  upon  these  wild  and  imex- 
plored  tracts  of  human  nature;  in  witnessing,  as  it 
were,  the  native  growth  of  moral  sentiment;  and  per- 
ceiving those  generous  and  romantic  qualities  which 
have  been  artificially  cultivated  by  society,  vegetating 

16  in  spontaneous  hardihood  and  rude  magnificence. 

In  civilized  life,  where  the  happiness,  and  indeed 
almost  the  existence,  of  man  depends  so  much  upon 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  he  is  constantly  acting 
a  studied  part.    The  bold  and  peculiar  traits  of  native 

20  character  are  refined  away,  or  softened  down  by  the 
levelling  influence  of  what  is  termed  good  breeding; 
and  he  practises  so  many  petty  deceptions,  and  affects 
so  many  generous  sentiments,  for  the  purposes  of  pop- 
ularity, that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  his  real  from 

26  his  artificial  character.  The  Indian,  on  the  contrary, 
free  from  the  restraints  and  refinements  of  polished 
life,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  a  solitary  and  indepen- 
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dent  being,  c^^ys  the  impulaes  of  his  incUnation  or 
the  dictates  of  his  judgment;  and  thus  the  attributes 
of  his  nature,  being  freely  indulged,  grow  singly  great 
and  striking.  Society  *  Uke  a  lawn,  where  evory 
roughn^  is  smoothed,  every  bramble  eradicated,  and  5 
where  the  eye  is  delighted  by  the  smiUng  verdure  of  a 
velvet  surface;  he,  however,  who  would  study  nature 
in  its  wildness  and  variety,  must  plunge  into  the  forest, 
must  explore  the  glen,  must  stem  the  torrent,  and  dare 
the  precipice. 

These  reflections  arose  on  casuaUy  looking  through 
a  volume  of  early  colonial  history  wherein  are  re- 
corded,  with  great  bitterness,  the  outrages  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  wars  with  the  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land.   It  ,8  painful  to  perceive,  even  from  these  par- is 
tial  narratives,  how  the  footsteps  of  civilization  may 
be  traced  in  the  blood  of  the  aborigines;   how  easily 
the  colonists  wer..  moved  to  hostility  by  the  lust  of 
conquest;   how  merciless  and  exterminating  was  their 
warfare,    t    «  imagination  shrinks  at  the  idea,  how  20 
many  mtell     .ual  beings  were  hunted  from  the  earth- 
how  many  brave  and  noble  hearts,  of  nature's  sterling 
coinage,  were  broken  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust! 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  an  Indian 
warrior    whose  name  was  once  a  terror  throughoat26 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.     He  was  the  most 
cliStinguished  of  a  number  of  contemporary  sachems* 
who  reigned  over  the  Pequods,   the  Narragansetts, 
the  Wampanoags,  an.  the  other  eastern  tribes,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  if  Nt,w  England:  a  bandao 
of  native  untaught  heroes;   who  made  the  most  gen- 

tri^'^^'"':^.  The  sachem  or  sagamore  was  the  chief  of  the 
tnbe  among  the  Indiaus. 
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eroua  struggle  of  which  human  nature  is  capable;  fight- 
ing to  the  last  gasp  in  the  cause  of  their  country, 
Jithout  a  hope  of  victory  or  a  thought  of  renown. 
Worthy  of  an  age  of  poetry,  and  fit  subjects  for  local 
5  story  and  romantic  fiction,  they  have  left  scarcely 
any  authentic  traces  on  the  page  of  history,  but  stalk 
hkegigantic  shadows  in  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition. 
When  the  Pilgrims,*  as  the  Plymouth  settlers  are 
caUed  by  their  descendants,  first  took  refuge  on  the 
10  shores  of  the  New  World,  from  the  religious  persecu- 
tions  of  the  Old,  their  situation  was  to  the  last  degree 
gloomy  and  disheartening.    Few  in  number,  and  that 
numl  r  rapidly  pe.rishing  away  through  sickness  and 
hardships;    surrounded  by  a  howling  wilderness  and 
ifl  savage  tribes;  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  an  almost  arctic 
^nter,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  an  ever-shifting  climate; 
their  minds  were  fiUed  with  doleful  forebodings,  and 
nothing  preserved  them  from  sinking  into  despond- 
ency but  the  strong  excitement  of  reUgious  enthusi- 
20  asm.    In  this  forlorn  situation  they  were  visited  by 
Massasoit,   chief  sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags    a 
powerful  chief,  who  reigned  over  a  great  extent  of 
country.    Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  scanty 
number  of  the  strangers,  and  expelling  them  from  his 
35temtorie8  into  which  they  had  intruded,  he  seemed  at 
once  to  conceive  for  them  a  generous  friendship,  and 
extended  towards  them  ^'  .  rites  of  primitive  hospital- 
ity.   He  came  earl>  in  vne  spring  to  their  settlement 
of  New  Plymouth,'  attended  by  a  mere  handful  of  fol- 


'Pilgrima.    The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  landed 
at  Plymouth  from  the  Mayflower  in  December,  1620 

,    '^Zf^^"^*''-    To  distinguish  it  from  Plymouth  in  Em- 
land.    The  word  "New"  was  subsequently  dropped. 


fatiue  or  pomaxokkt  jt 

Joww»:  entered  into  a  aolemn  leuue  of  dm»  .mi 
«Uty,  «rfd  them  .  porti«,  of  i^^^,  ITZ^ 
to  .ecure  for  them  the  good-wUl  of  hii  wtviTSBM 
m-tover  n«y  be  «id  of  I„di«.  perfidy,  itTc^ 
that  the  mtvity  «>d  good  f«th  of  Mmt  «oit2«e, 
never  been  impe«=hed.  He  continual  ^  ^ 
m.«P«m.o«,  friend  of  the  whit,  men;  m    orin,  them 

^^^  **'  "^  '**"y^  "» J«'<>'»y  o'  their 

death  he  ««ne  oncejr  > . .«  New  Plymouth,  with  hi. 
«n  A^e«u.der,  for  the  pnrpo«  of  renewing  the  cove- 
nant  of  pe»ce,  ««1  of  «curing  it  to  hie  poeteritv. 
«,iw™^i  ??^7°f  •  he  endeavored  to  proteit  the 
rehpon  o   hi.  forefathers  from  the  encroaching  „al« 
of  the  m«e,<manes;    and  stipulated  that  no  further 
attempt  ri,ouId  be  made  to  draw  off  his  peopIeTom 
their  «.aent  faith;  but,  finding  the  EnS  obT 
natdy  opposed  to  any  such  conditior  he  iSdly  ^. 
qmshed  the  demand.    Almost  the  last  «rt  of  h.    '^e* 

tZv  tJfe  ""  *""  ""''  *'«"«'«'  "-"I  Philip    (1 
they  h«l  been  named  by  the  English),  to  t!.,.  r  Jdence 

«d  confidence,  and  entreating  th:    -he  same  love  a^ 
am^ty  which   had  existed  between   the  white  ^™ 

,*?M^°^1'^*  ^  ~''*^"«J  aftorwarrw^th  to^ 
children.    The  good  old  sachem  died  m  pe^e  J^ 
was  happily  gathered  to  his  father.  tefoT^r^w 
came  upon  his  tribe;  hi.  chUdren  remained  ZSZ 
«tpenen«  the  ingratitude  of  white  men.  ^„ 

tteeldert  son,  Alexander,  succeeded  him.    He  wa. 


i 


'  Alexander  and  Philip.     Probably  after  Ph.Hr,    w,.       . 
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of  a  quick  and  impetuous  temper,  and  proudly  ten»> 
cious  of  his  hereditary  rights  and  dignity.    The  intru- 
sive policy  and  dictatorial  conduct  of  the  strangers 
excited  his  indignation;  and  he  beheld  with  uneasi- 
sness  their  exterminating  wars  with  the  neighboring 
tribes.     He  was  doomed  soon  to  incur  their  hostility, 
being  accused  of  plotting  with  the  Narragansetts  to 
rise  against  the  English  and  drive  them  from  the 
land.    It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  accusation 
10  was  warranted  by  facts,  or  was  grounded  on  mere  sua- 
incions.    It  is  e^ndent,  however,  by  the  violent  and 
overbearing  measures  of  the  settlers,  that  they  had  by 
this  time  begun  to  feel  conscious  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  their  power,  and  to  grow  harsh  and  inconsiderate 
15  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives.    They  despatched 
an  armed  force  to  seize  upon  Alexander  and  to  bring 
him  before  their  courts.    He  was  traced  to  his  wood- 
land haunts,  and  surprised  at  a  hunting  house,  where 
he  was  reposing  with  a  band  of  his  folioweis,  un- 
manned, after  the  toils  of  the  chase.    The  suddeiuiess 
of  his  arrest,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  his  sovereign 
dignity,  so  preyed  upon  the  irascible  feelings  of  this 
proud  savage  as  to  throw  him  into  a  raging  fever;  he 
was  permitted  to  return  home  on  condition  of  sending 
25 his  son  as  a  pledge  for  his  reappearance;  but  the  blow 
he  had  received  was  fatal,  and  before  he  reached  his 
home  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  agonies  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
The   successor   of   Alexander  was   Metamocet,   or 
King  Philip,*  as  he  was  called  by  the  settlers,  on 
30  account   of  his  lofty  spirit   and   ambitious  temper. 
These,  together  with  his  well-known  energy  and  enter- 
prise, had  rendered  him  an  object  of  great  jealousy 

>  King  Phaip.    Philip  became  chiaC  of  hia  tribe  in  16A2. 
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and  apprehension,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  al- 
ways cherished  a  secret  and  implacable  hostihty  tow- 
ards the  whites.    Such  may  very  probably,  and  very 
naturally,  have  been  the  case.    He  considered  them  as 
originally  but  mere  intruders  into  the  country,  whoa 
had  presumed  upon  indulgence,  and  were  extending 
an  mfluence   baneful   to   savage  life.    He  saw  the 
whole  race  of  his  countrymen  melting  before  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  their  territories  slipping 
from  their  hands,  and  their  tribes  becoming  feeble  lo 
scattered,  and  dependent.     It  may  be  said  that  the 
soil  was  originally  purchased  by  the  settlers;  but  who 
does  not  know  the  nature  of  Indian  purchases,  in  the 
early  periods  of  colonization?    The  Europeans  always 
made  thrifty  bargains,  through  their  superior  adroit- ]5 
ness  in  traffic;    and  they  gained  vast  accessions  of 
territory,  by  easily  provoked    hostilities.    An  uncul- 
tivated savage  is  never  a  nice  inquirer  into  the  refine- 
ments of  law,  by  which  an  injury  may  be  gradually 
and  legally  inflicted.     Leading  facts  are  all  by  which  20 
he  judges;  and  it  was  enough  for  Philip  to  know  that 
before  the  intrusion  of  the  Europeans  his  countrymen 
were  lords  of  the  soil,  and  that  now  they  were  becoming 
vagabonds  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  of  generals 
hostility,  and  his  particular  indignation  at  the  treat- 
ment of  his  brother,  he  suppressed  them  for  the  pres- 
ent;  renewed  the  contract  with  the  settlers;  and 
resided  peaceably  for  many  years  at  Pokanoket,  or,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  English,  Mount  Hope,  the  ancient  30 
seat  of  dominion  of  his  tribe.  Suspicions,  however, 
which  were  at  first  but  vague  and  indefinite,  began  to 
acquire  form  and  substance;  and  he  was  at  length 
charged  with  attempting  to  instigate  the  various  east- 
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em  tribes  to  rise  at  once,  and,  by  a  simultaneous 
eflfort,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  It  is 
difficult  at  this  distant  period  to  assign  the  proper 
credit  due  to  these  early  accusations  against  the  Indi- 
sans.  There  was  a  proneness  to  suspicion,  and  an 
aptness  to  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
that  gave  weight  and  importance  to  every  idle  tale. 
Informers  abounded  where  tale-bearing  met  with 
countenance  and  reward,  and  the  sword  was  readily 

10  unsheathed  when  its  success  was  certain  and  it  carved 
out  empire. 

The  only  positive  evidence  on  record  against  Philip 
is  the  accusation  of  one  Sausaman,  a  renegade  Indian, 
whose  natural  cunning  had  been  quickened  by  a  par- 

15  tial  education  which  he  had  received  among  the  set- 
tlers. He  changed  his  faith  and  his  allegiance  two  or 
three  times  with  a  facility  that  evinced  the  looseness 
of  his  principles.  He  had  acted  for  some  time  as 
Philip's  confidential  secretary  and  counsellor,  and  had 

20  enjoyed  his  bounty  and  protection.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  clouds  of  adversity  were  gathering  round  his 
patron,  he  abandoned  his  service  and  went  over  to  the 
whites;  and,  in  order  to  gain  their  favor,  charged  his 
former  benefactor  with  plotting  against  their  safety. 

25  A  rigorous  investigation  took  place.  Philip  and  sev- 
eral of  his  subjects  submitted  to  be  examined,  but 
nothing  was  proved  against  them.  The  settlers,  how- 
ever, had  now  gone  too  far  to  retract;  they  had  pre- 
viously determined  that  Philip  was  a  dangerous  neigh- 

30  bor;  they  had  publicly  evinced  their  distrust,  and  had 
done  enough  to  ensure  his  hostility;  according,  there- 
fore, to  the  usual  mode  of  reasoning  in  these  cases,  his 
destruction  had  become  necessary  to  their  security. 
Sausaman,  the  treacherous  informer,  was  shortly  after 
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'ound  iiead  in  a  pond,  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  tribe.    Three  Indians,  one  of  whom  ' 
was  a  friend  and  counseUor  of  Philip,  were  appre- 
hended and  tried,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  one  very 
questionable  witness,  were  condemned  and  executed  ass 
murderers. 

This  treatment  of  his  subjects  and  ignominious 
pumshme^xc  of  his  friend  outraged  the  pride  and  exas- 
perated the  passions  of  PhiUp.    The  bolt  which  had 
faUen  thus  at  his  very  feet  awakened  him  to  the  gath-io 
enng  storm,  and  he  determined  to  trust  himself  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  the  white  men.    The  fate  of 
his  insulted  and  broken-hearted  brother  still  rankled 
m  his  mind;    and  he  had  a  further  warning  in  the 
tragical  story  of  Miantonimo,  a  great  sachem  of  the  is 
,    Narragansetts,  who,  after  manfully  facing  his  accusers 
before  a  tribunal  of  the  colonists,  exculpating  himself 
from  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  receiving  assurances 
of  amity,  had  been  perfidiously  despatched  at  their 
instigation.    Philip    therefore    gathered    his    fightmgw 
men  about  him,  persuaded  aU  strangers  that  he  could 
to  join  his  cause,  sent  the  women  and  children  to  the 
Narragansetts  for  safety,  and  wherever  te  appeared 
was  continually  surrounded  by  armed  warriors. 

When  the  two  parties  were  thus  in  a  state  of  dis-25 
trust  and  irritation,  the  least  spark  was  sufficient  to 
set  them  in  a  flame.    The  Indians,  having  weapons  in 
their  hands,  grew  mischievous,  and  committed  various 
petty  depredations.    In  one  of  their  maraudings,  a 
warrior  was  fired  upon  and  killed  by  a  settler.    TTiisao 
was  the  signal  for  open  hostiUties;  the  Indians  pressed 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  comrade,  and  the  alarm 
of  war  resounded  through  the  Plymouth  colony. 
In  the  early  chronicles  of  these  dark  and  melan- 
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choly  times,*  we  meet  with  many  indications  of  the 
diseased  ste.te  of  the  public  mind.  The  gloom  of  reli- 
gious abstraction,  and  the  wildness  of  their  situa- 
tion, among  trackless  forests  and  savage  tribes,  had 
6  disposed  the  colonists  to  superstitious  fancies,  and  had 
filled  their  imaginations  with  the  frightful  chimeras 
of  witchcraft  and  spectrology.  They  were  much 
given  also  to  a  belief  in  omens.  The  troubles  with 
Philip  and  his  Indians  were  preceded,  we  are  told,  by 

10  a  variety  of  those  awful  warnings  which  forerun  great 
and  public  calamities.  The  perfect  form  of  an  Indian 
bow  appeared  in  the  air  at  New  Plymouth,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  "prodigious 
apparition."    At   Hadley,   Northampton,   and   other 

M towns  in  their  neighborhood,  "was  heard  the  report 
of  a  great  piece  of  ordnance,  with  the  shaking  of  the 
earth  and  a  considerable  echo."  Others  were  alarmed 
on  a  still,  sunshiny  morning  by  the  discharge  of  guns 
and  muskets;    bullets  seemed  to  whistle  past  them, 

20  and  the  noise  of  drums  resounded  in  the  air,  seeming 
to  pass  away  to  the  westward;  others  fancied  that 
they  heard  the  galloping  of  horses  over  their  heads; 
and  certain  monstrous  births  which  took  place  about 
the  time  filled  the  superstitious  in  some  towns  with 

25  doleful  forebodings.  Many  of  these  portentous  sights 
and  sounds  may  be  ascribed  to  natural  phenomena: 
to  the  northern  lights  which  occur  vividly  in  those 
latitudes;  the  meteors  which  explode  in  the  air;  the 
casual  rushing  of  a  blast  through  the  top  branches  of 

aothe  forest;  the  crash  of  falling  trees  or  disrupted 
rocks;  and  to  those  other  uncouth  sounds  and  echoes 


'  Melancholy  times.    The  war  broke  out  on  June  24,  1676, 
and  was  ended  by  the  death  of  Philip  on  August  12,  1676. 
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which  will  sometimes  strike  the  ear  so  strangely 
j^nidst  the  profound  stillness  of  woodland  solitudes. 
These  may  have  startled  some  melancholy  imagkna- 
tions,  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  love  for  the 
marvellous,  and  listened  to  with  that  avidity  with  6 
which  we  devour  whatever  is  fearful  and  mysterious. 
The  universal  currency  of  these  superstitious  fancies, 
and  the  grave  record  made  of  them  by  one  of  the 
learned  men*  of  the  day,  ^re  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  times.  jq 

The  nature  of  the  contest  that  ensued  wjw  such  as 
too  often  distinguishes  the  warft  e  between  civilized 
men  and  savages.  On  the  part  of  the  whites  it  was 
conducted  with  superior  skill  and  success,  but  with  a 
wastefulness  of  the  blood  and  a  disregard  of  the  nat-i6 
ural  rights  of  their  antagonists;  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  it  was  wagr.  with  the  desperation  of  men 
fearless  of  deatn,  and  who  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  peace,  but  humiliation,  dependence,  and  decay. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  transmitted  to  us  by  a  20 
worthy  clergyman  of  the  time,  who  dwells  with  hor   ' 
ror  and  indignatioD  on  every  hostile  act  of  the  Indians, 
however  justifiable,  while  he  mentions  with  applause 
the  most  sanguinary  atrocities  of  the  whites.    Philip 
is  reviled  as  a  murderer  and  a  traitor,  without  conaider-  2S 
ing  that  he  was  a  true-bom  pnnce,  gallantly  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  subjects  tr  avenge  the  wiongs  of 
his  family,  to  retrieve  the  tottering  power  of  his  line, 
and  to  deliver  his  native  land  from  the  oppression  of 
usiuping  strangers.  3^ 


'  Learned  men.  The  Reverend  Increase  Mather  (1639-1723), 
pastor  oi  one  of  the  Boston  churches,  has  left  an  account  of 
King  Philip's  War,  which  has  all  the  characteristics  here  men- 
tioned. 
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The  project  of  a  wide  and  simultaneous  revolt,  if 
TOch  had  really  been  formed,  was  worthy  of  a  capa- 
cious mind,  and,  had  it  not  been  prematurely  discov- 
ered, might  have  been  overwhelming  in  its  conse- 
«  quences.  The  wa*  that  actually  broke  out  was  but  a 
war  of  detail,  a  mere  si'ccession  of  casud  exploits 
and  unconnected  enterprises.  Still  it  sets  forth  the 
military  genius  and  daring  prowess  of  Philip;  and 
wherever,  in  the  prejudiced  and  passionate  narrations 

10  that  have  been  given  of  it,  we  can  arrive  at  sunple 
facts,  we  find  him  displaying  a  vigorous  miud,  a  fer- 
tility in  expedients,  a  contempt  of  suffering  and  hard- 
ship, and  an  unconquerable  resolution,  that  command 
our  sympathy  and  applause. 

18  Driven  from  his  paternal  domains  at  Mount  Hope, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  depths  of  those  vast  and 
trackless  forests  that  skirted  the  settlements,  and  were 
ahnost  impervious  to  anything  but  a  wild  beast  or  an 
Indian.    Here  he  gathered  together  his  forces,  like 

20  the  storm  accumulating  its  stores  of  mischief  in  the 
bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud,  and  would  suddenly 
emerge  at  a  time  and  place  least  expected,  carryinj 
havoc  and  dismay  into  the  villages  There  were  now 
and  then  indications  of  these  impending  ravages  that 

25  filled  the  minds  of  the  colonists  with  awe  and  appre- 
hension. The  report  of  a  distant  gun  would  perhaps 
be  heard  from  the  solitary  woodland,  where  there  was 
known  to  be  no  white  man;  the  cattle  which  had  been 
wandering  in  the  woods  would  sometimes  return  home 

30  wounded;  or  an  Indian  or  two  would  be  seen  lurking 
about  the  skirts  of  the  forests,  and  suddenly  disap- 
pearing, as  ^the  lightning  will  sometimes  be  seen 
playing  silently  about  the  edge  of  the  cloud  that  is 
brewing  up  the  tempest. 
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Though  sometimes  pursued  and  even  surrounded 
by  the  settlers,  yet  Philip  as  often  escaped  almost  mi- 
raculously from  their  toils,  and,  plunging  into  the  wil- 
derness, would  be  lost  to  all  search  or  inquiry  until  he 
again  emerged  at  some  far-distant  quarter,  laying  theis 
country  desolate.  Among  his  strongholds  were  the 
great  swamps  or  morasses  which  e^.tend  in  some  parts 
of  New  England,  composed  of  loose  bogs  of  deep  black 
mud,  perplexed  with  thickets,  brambles,  rank  weeds, 
the  shattered  and  mouldering  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  lo 
overshadowed  by  lugubrious  hemlocks.  The  uncer- 
tain footing  and  the  tangled  mazes  of  these  shaggy 
wilds  rendered  them  almost  imprarticable  to  the  white 
man,  thouf^h  the  Indian  could  thread  their  labyrinths 
with  the  agiiity  of  a  deer.  Into  one  of  these,  theis 
great  swamp  of  Pocasset  Nee':,  was  Philip  onoe  driven 
with  a  band  of  his  followers.  The  English  did  not 
dare  to  pursue  him,  fearing  to  venture  into  these  dark 
and  frightful  recesses,  where  they  might  perish  in  fens 
and  miry  pits  or  be  shot  down  by  lurking  foes.  They  20 
therefore  invested  the  entrance  to  the  neck,  and  began 
to  build  a  fort,  with  the  thought  of  starving  out  the 
foe;  but  Philip  and  his  warriors  wafted  themselves 
on  a  raft  over  an  arm  of  the  see,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
leaving  the  women  and  children  behind;  and  escaped  2:1 
away  to  the  westward,  kindling  the  flames  of  war 
among  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nipmuck 
country,  and  threatening  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

In  this  way  Philip  became  a  theme  of  universal  ap- 
prehension. 'T'he  mystery  in  which  he  was  enveloped  30 
exa^erated  nis  real  terrors.  He  was  an  evil  that 
walked  in  darkness,  whose  coming  none  could  foresee, 
and  against  which  none  knew  when  to  be  on  the  alert. 
The  whole  country  abounded  with  rumors  and  alarms. 
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Philip  seemed  almost  possessed  of  ubiquity;   for,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  widely  extended  frontier  an  irAip- 
tion  from  the  forest  took  place,  Philip  was  said  to  be 
its   leader.    Many   supeVstitious   notions   also   were 
•  circulated  concerning  him.    He  was  said  to  deal  in 
necromancy,  and  to  be  attended  by  an  old  Indian  witch 
or  prophetess,  whom  he  consulted,  and  who  assisted 
him  by  her  charms  and  incantations.    This  indeed  was 
frequently  the  case  with  Indian  chiefs;  either  through 
10  their  own  credulity,  or  to  act  upon  that  of  their  fol- 
lowers;  and  the  influence  of  the  prophet  and  the 
dreamer  over  Indian  superstitions  has  been  fully  evi- 
denced in  recent  instances  of  savage  warfare. 
-    At  the  time  that  Philip  eflfected  his  escape  from 
wPocasset,  his  fortunes  were  in  a  desperate  condition. 
His  forces  had  been  thinned  by  repeated  fights,  and 
he  had  lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  resources.    In  this 
time  of  adversity  he  found  a  faithful  friend  in  Canon- 
chet,  chief  sachem  of  all  the  Narragansetts.    He  was 
aothe  son  and  heir  of  Miantonimo,  the  great  sachem, 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  after  an  honorable  acquit- 
tal of  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  had  been  privately 
put  to  death  at  the  perfidious  instigations  of  the  set- 
tlers.   "He  was  the  heir,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  "of 
25  all  his  father's  pride  and  insolence,  as  weU  as  of  his 
malice  towards  the  English;"  he  certainly  was  the  heir 
of  his  insults  and  injuries,  and  the  legitimate  lavenger 
of  his  murder.    Though  he  had  forborne  to  take  an 
active  part  in  this  hopeless  war,  yet  he  received  Philip 
30  and  his  broken  forces  with  open  arms,  and  gave  them 
the   most   generous   countenance  and  support.    This 
at  once  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  English 
and  it  was  determined  to  strike  a  signal  blow,  that 
should  involve  both  the  sachems  in  one  common  ruin. 
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A  great  force  was  therefore  gathered  together  fronF 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth/  and  Connecticut,  and  was 
sent  into  the  Narragansett  country  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  the  swamps,  being  frozen  and  leafless, 
could  be  traversed  with  comparative  facility,  and  would  5 
no  longer  aflford  dark  and  impenetrable  fastnesses  to 
the  Indians. 

Apprehensive  of  attack,  Canonchet  had  conveyed 
the  greater  part  of  his  stores,  together  with  the  old, 
the  infirm,  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  to  a  10 
strong  fortress,   where  he   and   Philip  had  likewise 
drawn  up  the  flower  of  their  forces.    This  fortress 
deemed  by  the  Indians  impregnable,  was  situated  upon 
a  rising  mound  or  kind  of  island,  of  five  or  six  acres, 
m  the  midst  of  a  swamp;   it  was  constructed  with  a  15 
degree  of  judgment  and  skill  vastly  superior  to  what 
IS  usuaUy  displayed  in  Indian  fortifications,  and  indic- 
ative of  the  martial  genius  of  these  two  chieftains. 

Guided  by  a  renegado  Indian,  the  English  pene- 
trated, through  December  snows,  to  this  stronghold,  20 
and  came  upon  the  garrison  by  surprise.    The  fight 
was  fierce  and  tumuliuous.    The  assailants  were  re- 
pulsed in  their  first  attack,  and  several  of  their  brav- 
est officers  were  shot  down  in  the  act  of  storming  the 
fortress,  sword  in   hand.    The  assault  was  renewed  26 
with  greater  success.    A  lodgment  was  effected.    The 
Indians  were  driven  from  one  post  to  another.    They 
disputed  their  ground  inch  by  inch,  fighting  with  the 
fury  of  despair.    Most  of  their  veterans  were  cut  to 
pieces;  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  Philip » 
and  Canonchet,  with  a  handful  of  surviving  warriors, 

>  Plymouth.     At  this  time  a  separate  colony,  but  afterwards 
joined  with  Massachusetts. 
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tetreated  from  the  fort,  and  took  refuge  in  the  thicket* 
of  the  surrounding  forest. 

The  victors  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  the  fort; 
the  whole  was  soon  in  a  blase;  many  of  the  old  men, 

sthe  women,  and  the  children  perished  in  the  flames. 
This  last  outrage '  overcame  even  the  stoicism  of  the 
savage.  The  neighboring  woods  resounded  with  the 
yells  of  rage  and  despair  uttered  by  the  fugitive  war^ 
riors  as  they  beheld  the  destruction  of  their  dwellings, 

10  and  heard  the  agonizing  cries  of  their  wives  and  otT- 
spring.  "The  burning  of  the  wigwams,"  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  "the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  yelling  of  the  warriors,  exhibited 
a  most  horrible  and  affecting  scene,  so  that  it  greatly 

15  moved  some  of  the  soldiers."    The  same  writer  cau- 
tiously adds,  "They  were  in  much  doubt  then,  and  after-" 
wards  seriously  inquired,  whether  burning  their  enemies 
alive  could   be    consistent  with  humanity  and  the 
benevolent  principles  of  the  gospel." 

20     The  fate  of  the  brave  and  generous  Canonchet  is 

,  worthy  of  particular  mention:    the  last  scene  of  his 
life  is  one  of  the  noblest  instances  on  record  of  Indian 
magnanimity. 
Broken  down  in  his  power  and  resources  by  this 

25  signal  defeat,  yet  faithful  to  his  ally  and  to  the  hap- 
less cause  which  he  had  espoused,  he  rejected  all  over- 
tures of  peace,  offered  on  condition  of  betra3nng  Philip 
uid  his  followers,  and  declared  that  "he  would  fight 
it  out  to  the  last  man,  rather  than  become  a  servant  to 

30  the  English."    His  home  being  destroyed,  his  country 


*  Laa  outrage.  Five  hundred  wigwams  were  destroyed, 
six  hundred  warriors  killed,  and  one  thousand  women  and 
children  massacred. 
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harassed  and  laid  waste  by  the  incursions  of  the  ooli- 
querors,  he  was  obUged  to  wander  away  to  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut,  where  he  formed  a  rallying  point 
to  the  whole  body  of  western  Indians,  and  laid  waste 
several  of  the  Eni^sh  settlements.  g 

Early  in  the  spring  he  departed  on  a  hasardous 
expedition,  with  only  thirty  chosen  men,  to  penetrate 
to  Seaconek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  and  to 
procure  seed-corn  to  plant  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
troops.    This  little  band  of  adventurers  had  passed  lo 
safely  through  the  Pequod  country,*  and  were  in  the 
centre  6f  the  Narragansett,  resting  at  some  wigwams 
near  Pautucket  Rivpr,  when  an  alarm  was  given  of  an 
approaching  enemy.    Having  but  seven  men  by  him 
at  the  time,  Canonchet  despatched  two  of  them  to  tiiew 
top  of  a  neighboring  hill,  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  foe. 
Panic-struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  Eng- 
lish and  Indians  rapidly  advancing,  they  fled  in  breath- 
less terror  past  their  chieftain,  without  stopping  to 
inform  hhn  of  the  danger.    Canonchet  sent  another  ao 
scout,  who  did  the  same.    He  then  sent  two  more,  one 
of  whom,  hurrying  back   in   confusion   and  affright, 
told  him  that  the  whole  British  army  was  at  hand! 
Canonchet  saw  there  was  no  choice  but  immediate 
flight.    He  attempted  to  escape  round  the  hill,  but  25 
was  perceived  and  hotly  pursued  by  the  hostile  Indians 
and  a  few  of  the  fleetest  of  the  English.    Finding 
the  swiftest  pursuer  close  upon  his  heels,  he  threw  off 
first  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat  and  belt  of 
peag,»  by  which  his  enemies  knew  him  to  be  Canon- so 
chet,  and  redoubled  the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 


*  Pequod  country.    Southern  Connecticv 

'Ptag.    Pdtahed  iheita  of  various  ooloK.   .rung  togetlur. 
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At  length,  in  dashing  through  the  river,  hii  foot 
slipped  upon  a  stone,  and  he  fell  so  deep  as  to  wet  his 
gun.  This  accident  so  struck  him  with  despair  that, 
as  he  afterwards  confessed,  "his  heart  and  his  boix^els 

B  turned  within  him,  and  he  became  like  a  rotten  stick, 
void  of  strength." 

To  su"*!  a  degree  was  he  unnerved  that,  being  :sed 
by  a  Pequod  Indian  within. a  short  distance  c.  the 
river,  he  made  no  resistance,  though  a  man  of  great 

10  vigor  of  body  and  boldness  of  heart.  But  on  being 
made  prisoner,  the  whole  pride  of  his  spirit  rose  within 
him;  and  from  that  moment  we  find,  in  the  anecdotes 
given  by  his  enemies,  nothing  but  repeated  flashes  of 
elevated  and  prince-like  heroism.    Being  questioned 

uby  one  of  the  English  who  first  came  up  with  him, 
and  who  had  not  attained  his  twenty-second  year, 
tb'^  proud-hearted  warrior,  looking  with  lofty  contempt 
upon  his  youthful  countenance,  replied,  "You  are  a 
child  —  you  cannot  understand  matters  of  war  —  let 

ao  your  brother  or  your  chief  come  —  him  will  I  answer." 
Though  repeated  offers  were  made  to  him  of  his 
life,  on  condition  of  submitting  with  his  nation  to  the 
English,  yet  he  rejected  them  with  disdain,  and  re- 
fused to  send  any  proposals  of  the  kind  to  the  great 

26  body  of  his  subjects,  saying  that  he  knew  none  of 
them  would  comply.  Being  reproached  with  his 
breach  of  faith  towards  the  whites,  his  boast  that  he 
would  not  deliver  up  a  Wampanoag  nor  the  paring  of  a 
Wampanoag's  nail,  and  his  threat  that  he  would  bum 

30  the  English  alive  in  their  houses,   he  disdained  to 

justify  himself,  haughtily  answering  that  others  were 

as  forward  for  the  war  as  himself,  and  "he  desired  to 

hear  no  more  thereof." 

So  noble  and  .jishaken  a  spirit,  so  true  a  fidelity  to 
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his  cause  and  his  friend,  mi^t  have  touched  the  feel- 
ing of  the  generous  and  the  brave;  but  Canonchet 
was  an  Indian;  a  being  towards  whom  war  had  no 
courtesy,  humanity  no  law,  religion  no  compassion,  — 
he  was  condemned  to  die.  The  last  words  of  his  that  8 
are  recorded  are  worthy  the  greatness  of  his  soul. 
When  sentence  of  death  was  ppssed  upon  him,  he 
observed  "that  he  liked  it  well,  for  he  should  die  before 
his  h^urt  was  soft,  or  he  had  spoken  anything  un- 
worthy  of  himself."  His  enemies  gave  him  the  death  10 
of  a  soldier,  for  he  was  shot  at  Stoningham,  by  three 
young  sachems  of  his  own  rank. 

The  defeat  of  the  Narragansett  fortress  and  the 
death  of  Canonchet  were  fatal  blows  to  the  fortunes 
of  King  Philip.    He  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  tou 
raise  a  head  of  war,  by  stirring  up  the  Mohawks '  to 
take  arms;  but  though  possescied  c'  the  native  talents 
of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were  counteracted  by  the  supe- 
rior arts  of  his  enlightened  enemies,  and  the  terror  of 
their  warlike  skill  began  to  subdue  the  resolution  of  20 
the   neighboring   tribes.    The   unfortur<  te   chieftain 
saw  himself  daily  stripped  of  power,  and  his  ranks 
rapidly  thinning  around  him.    Some  were  suborned 
by  the  whites;    others  fell  victims  to  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  to  the  fr'^ouent  attacks  by  which  they  25 
were  harassed.    His   stores   were   all   captured;    his 
chosen  friends  were  swept  away  from  before  his  eyes; 
his  uncle  was  shot  down  by  his  side;  his  sister  was 
carried  into  captivity;  and  in  one  of  his  narrow  escapes 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  beloved  wife  and  only  son  30 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.    "His  ruin,"  says  the  his- 


*  Mohawks.    One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  who  lived  in 
central  New  York. 
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torian,  "being  thus  gradually  carried  on,  his  misery 
was  not  prevented,  but  augmented  thereby;  being 
himself  made  acqutunted  with  the  sense  and  "experi- 
mental feeling  of  the  captivity  of  his  children,  loss  of 

6  friends,  slaughter  of  his  subjects,  bereavement  of  all 
family  relations,  and  being  stripped  of  all  outward 
comforts,  before  his  own  life  should  be  taken  away." 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes,  his  own 
followers' began  to  plot  agunst  his  life,  that  by  sacri- 

lOficing  him  they  might  purchase  dishonorable  safety. 
Through  treachery,  a  number  of  his  faithful  adher- 
ents, the  subjects  of  Wetamoe,  an  Indian  princess  of 
Pocasset,  a  near  kinswoman  and  confederate  of  Philip, 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Wetamoe 

IS  was  among  them  at  the  time,  and  attempted  to  make 
her  escape  by  crossing  a  neighboring  river;  either 
exhausted  by  swinuning,  or  starved  with  cold  and 
hunger,  she  was  found  dead  and  naked  near  the  water- 
side.   But  persecution  ceased  not  at  the  grave;  even 

20  death,  the  refuge  of  the  wretched,  where  the  wicked 
conmionly  cease  from  troubling,  was  no  protection  to 
this  outcast  female,  whose  great  crime  was  affectionate 
fidelity  to  her  kinsman  and  her  friend.  Her  corpse 
was  the  object  of  unmanly  and  dastardly  vengeance; 

26  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body  and  set  upon  a 
pole,  and  was  thus  exposed,  at  Taunton,  to  the  view 
of  her  captive  subjects.  They  immediately  recognized 
the  features  of  their  unfortunate  queen,  and  were  so 
affected  at  this  barbarous  spectacle  that,  we  are  told, 

30 they  broke  forth  into  the  "most  horrid  and  diabolical 
lamentations." 

However  Philip  had  borne  up  against  the  compli- 
cated miseries  and  misfortunes  that  surrounded  him. 
the  treachery  of  his  followers  seemed  to  wring  his 
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heart  and  reduce  him  to  despondency.  It  is  said  that 
"he  never  rejoiced  afterwards,  nor  had  success  in  any 
of  his  designs."  The  spring  of  hope  was  broken  — 
the  ardor  of  enterprise  was  extinguished;  he  looked 
around,  and  all  was  danger  and  darkness;  there  was 5 
no  eye  to  pity,  nor  any  arm  that  could  bring  deliver- 
ance. With  a  scanty  band  of  followers,  who  etill 
remained  true  to  his  desperate  fortunes,  the  unhappy 
Philip  wandered  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Moimt  Hope, 
the  ancient  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  Here  he  lurked  lo 
about,  "like  a  spectre,  among  the  scenes  of  former 
power  and  prosperity,  now  bereft  of  home,  of  family 
and  friend."  There  needs  no  better  picture  of  his  des- 
titute and  piteous  situation,  than  that  furnished  by 
the  homely  pen  of  the  chronicler,  who  is  unwarily  is 
enlisting  the  feelings  of  the  reader  in  favor  of  the  hap- 
less warrior  whom  he  reviles.  "Philip,"  he  says, 
"like  a  savage  wild  beast,  having  been  hunted  by  the 
English  forces  through  the  woods  above  a  hundred 
miles  backwards  and  forwards,  at  last  was  driven  to  20 
his  own  den  upon  Mount  Hope,  where  he  retired 
with  a  few  of  his  best  friends  into  a  swamp,  which 
proved  but  a  prison  to  keep  him  fast  till  the  jnessen- 
gers  of  death  came  by  divine  permission  to  execute 
vengeance  upon  him."  25 

Even  in  this  last  refuge  of  desperation  and  despair 
a  sullen  grandeur  gathers  round  his  memory.  We  pic- 
ture him  to  ourselves  seated  among  his  careworn  fol- 
lowers, brooding  in  silence  over  his  blasted  fortunes, 
and  acquiring  a  savage  sublimity  from  the  wildnessao 
and  dreariness  of  his  lurking-place.  Defeated  but 
not  dismayed,  crushed  to  the  earth  but  not  humil- 
iated, he  seemed  to  grow  more  haughty  beneath 
disaster  and  to  experience  a   fierce  satisfaction  in 
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draining  the  last  dregs  of  bitterness.  Little  minds  are 
tamed  and  subdued  by  misfortune;  but  great  minds 
rise  above  it.  The  very  idea  of  submission  awakened 
the  fury  of  Philip,  and  he  smote  to  death  one  of  his 

I  followers  who  proposed  an  expedient  of  peace.  The 
brother  of  the  victim  made  his  escape,  and  in  revenge 
betnayed  the  retreat  of  his  chieftain.  A  body  of  white 
men  and  Indians  were  immediately  despatched  to  the 
swamp  where  Philip  lay  croucned,  glaring  with  fury 

10  and  despair.  Before  he  was  aware  of  their  approach, 
they  had  begun  to  surrounc*  him.  In  a  Uttle  while  he 
saw  five  of  his  trustiest  followers  laid  dead  at  his  feet; 
all  resistance  was  vain;  he  rushed  forth  from  his  cov- 
ert, and  made  a  headlong  attempt  to  escape,  but  was 

15  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  renegado  Indian  of  his 
own  nation. 

Such  is  the  scanty  story  of  the  brave  but. unfortu- 
nate King  Philip;  persecuted  while  living,  slandered 
and  dishonored  when  dead.     If,  however,  we  consider 

20  even  the  prejudiced  anecdotes  furnished  us  by  his  ene- 
mies, we  may  perceive  in  them  traces  of  amiable  and 
lofty  character,  sufl&cient  to  awaken  sympathy  for  his 
fate  and  respect  for  his  memory.  We  find  that  amidst 
all  the  harassing  c^res  and  ferocious  passions  of  con- 

25stant  warfare,  he  was  alive  to  the  softer  feelings  of 
connubial  love  and  paternal  tenderness,  and  to  the 
generous  sentiment  of  friendship.  The  captivity  of 
his  "beloved  wife  and  only  son"  is  mentioned  with 
exultation,  as  causing  him  poignant  misery;  the  death 

30  of  any  near  friend  is  triumphantly  recorded  as  a  new 
blow  on  his  sensibilities;  but  the  treachery  and  deser- 
tion of  many  of  his  followers,  in  whose  affections  he 
had  confided,  is  said  to  have  desolated  his  heart,  and 
to  have  bereaved  him  of  all  further  comfort.    He  was 
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a  patriot,  attached  to  his  native  soil;  a  prince,  trae  to 
his  subjects,  and  indignant  of  their  wrongs;  a  soldier, 
daring  in  battle,  $rm  in  adversity,  patient  of  fatigue, 
of  hunger,  of  every  variety  of  bodily  suffering,  and'' 
ready  to  perish  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused.    Proud  5 
of  heart,  and  with  an  untamable  love  of  natural  liberty, 
he  preferred  to  enjoy  it  among  the  beasts  of  the  forests, 
or  in  the  dismal  and  famished  recesses  of  swamps 
and  morasses,  rather  than  bow  his  haughty  spirit  to 
submission,  and  live  dependent  and  despised  in  theio 
sase   and   luxury   of   the   settlements.    With   heroic 
qualities   and   bol|d   achievements   that   would   have 
graced  a  civilized  warrior,  and  have  rendered  him  the 
theme  of  the  poet  and  the  historian,  he  lived  a  wanderer 
and  a  fugitive  in  his  native  land,  and  went  down,  like  15 
a  lonely  bark  foundering  amid  darkness  and  tempest, 
—  without  a  pitying  eye  to  weep  his  fall,  or  a  friendly 
hand  to  record  his  struggle. 
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